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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A PRISONER. 


Frank found it very difficult to make out, both at that and a subse- 
quent period, how it was that no dog-cart came for him from the 
Manor on that Saturday night. To be sure, the circumstance was 
easily enough explained as a matter of fact, and meant simply this, 
neither more nor less,—that his letter, intimating his intention to 
spend the Sunday with his mother and giving instructions when he 
was to be sent for, reached Mrs. Renton only on Sunday at noon. 
But what Providence meant by permitting such a thing to happen, 
was of course a totally different matter. The mistake fitted in 
wonderfully, as mistakes so often do, with the course of events. 
Richmont might not be so refined as the Manor, but it certainly 
was, at the present moment, much more amusing. And thongh of 
course Frank, like a good son, had been quite willing to give up the 
Sunday to his mother, yet he was aware of the fact beforehand 
that the Sunday would be dull. Mrs. Renton had lived a semi-invalid 
life so long that it was rather a pleasure to her, now she was 
alone, to relapse into full and unmitigated invalidism. She had so 
many draughts to take, and precautions to bear in mind, that her 
whole time was filled up, and that not so unpleasantly as might have 
been supposed. She had her favourite maid, who never permitted 
her to forget anything; and when there was no draught to be taken, 
was always hovering in the background with cups of tea or arrowroot, 
to sustain her mistress’s strength. Mrs. Renton was very fond of her 
boys, but still, her own circumstances being of such a character, she 
was not entirely dependent upon them for her happiness. To be 
sure, if any one had so much as mentioned happiness to her, she 
would have wept, poor soul, and declared positively that no such 
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thing was possible to her, thus left alone in the vacant house, her 
husband dead, and her sons absent. But, nevertheless, the draughts, 
and the care, and the tea, and the arrowroot, occupied her time, and 
gave that gentle support of routine which is so invaluable to a languid 
life. But it may be supposed that her room was not the most lively 
place in the world to a young man; and Frank, in the drawing-room 
at Richmont, with Mrs. Rich making all sorts of comical speeches, 
and Nelly quite disposed to flirt, and Alice ready to play, did not feel 
any sensation of despair when he was informed that no dog-cart had 
come, and that it was now too late to expect it. ‘* All the better 
luck for us,” said Mr. Rich. ‘‘ Nothing for making acquaintance like 
a Sunday in the country. There is your room ready, and we're 
delighted to have you. By Monday you will know how you like us, 
and we shall have found out how much we like you.” 

““We know that already,” said Mrs. Rich, who was fond of little 
innuendoes; ‘‘and I am sure I don’t know how far it is safe to keep a 
handsome young Guardsman in the house along with two girls. For 
my part, I don’t answer for the consequences. I can’t be sure how I 
shall stand it myself,” she added with a laugh, which was a little 
vulgar, no doubt, but mellow, and not unpleasant to hear. Nelly 
looked up at her mother as if she could have pinched her; but as for 
papa Rich, this kind of humour was in his way, and he laughed too. 

“Tl risk it,” he said; ‘especially as the Guardsman has other 
fish to fry, my dear, and isn’t likely to interfere with you. What's the 
matter, little Nell? You need not knit your brows at me. I hope 
I may express myself as I like in my own honse, and no offence 
to any one. Mr. Frank, here, understands what I mean; and Iam 
very glad he is going to stop with us, whatever you may be, you 
little flirt. And where has Alice Severn gone to? I want to speak 
to her. Don’t you think you could play us some nice, old-fashioned 
tunes, my dear ? I don’t understand your grand music. That’s why I 
like your mamma’s pictures, you know. ‘Igh art goes a step beyond 
me; but give me a pretty woman and a bunch of nice children, and I 
know what that means. And it is just the same in music ;—‘ Sally in 
our Alley,’ and two or three more,—I like them bettcr then your 
sonatas ; but I suppose you think me an ignorant old wretch for that?” 

‘No, indeed,” said Alice ; “I will play whatever you please.” 

“Then come with me,” said the patron of art, giving Alice his fat 
arm. Alf of the Buffs, who had arrived by the train, and on whose 
account dinner had been postponed, was the only other member of 
the party, and he had stretched himself at full length on the sofa with 
all the appearance of being asleep. The other peopic had gone away 
early ; and Frank had Mrs. Rich and Nelly, in the intimacy of the 
domestic circle, all to himself. Old Rich took Alice quite to the 
other end of the great drawing-room, to the piano, which stood there, 
and the conversation went on with a distracting accompaniment of 
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tunes and the clapping of hands, with which Alice’s audience hailed 
each air in succession. Frank’s attention in particular was sadly 
distracted,—he could neither listen nor stop listening; and yet the 
talk had taken a turn which, on the whole, was rather interesting. 

‘‘ How will your mamma bear your going away ?” said Mrs. Rich. 
‘‘ Her youngest ;—I can feel for her. My eldest are married, and out 
in the world ; and I know it’s best for themselves, and I don’t mind. 
But Alf and Nelly are my babies, just as you are your mother’s, Mr. 
Frank. What should I do, if any one came to carry my little girl off 
to the end of the world? And it will be harder still on your poor, 
dear mamma.” 

“But I can’t help it,” said Frank, ‘‘ You know,—I suppose 
everybody knows,—the peculiarity in our circumstances. I can’t go 
on as lam doing. India’s the place when a man has no money. I 
don’t know what would become of me if I were to stay at home.” 

“‘ Well,—you might marry an heiress, you know,” said Mrs. Rich. 

‘‘Mamma,” said Alf, from the sofa,—not asleep, though he looked 
like it,—‘‘ if you have any heiresses in your pocket remember yovr 
own flesh and blood first of all; don’t turn them over to Renton ;— 
he can manage for himself.” 

“Oh, yes; I don’t doubt he can manage beautifully for himself,” 
said Mrs. Rich, nodding her head ; ‘but still he may be the better for 
a little advice. An heiress is the very thing for you, Mr. Frank. As 
for Alf, of course,—though I say it that shouldn’t,—he’ll be very 
well off, and a catch for any one; as you would have been, but for 
that fancy of your poor papa’s ; Mr. Rich’s opinion has always been 
that his brain must have been touched. But that is the thing for 
you,—as clear as daylight. Marry a girl with money, and settle 
down at home ; and don’t go and break your mother’s heart. You 
take my advice, and tell her it was I who gave it, and she’ll order her 
carriage directly, and come over to Richmont and hug me,—though 
she would not so much as call, you know, only for me.” 

“Indeed you do her an injustice,” said Frank; ‘she is a great 
invalid,—she never goes anywhere now.” 

‘‘Then her carriage goes to the Rectory, which is not half a mile 
off; but never mind,” said Mrs. Rich. ‘I am sure I don’t mind. 
Give us a little time, and we'll make our way. Yes; that’s what 
you've got to do. Marry a girl with money. I’m sure you'd make 
her a good husband all the same.” 

‘‘T hope, if I were a husband at all, I should be a good one,” said 
Frank laughing ; “but I don’t think I should like to marry money. 
A little could do no harm, of course,—just enough to keep her com- 
fortable, and as she had been used to be.” As he said this, Frank, 
without knowing it, looked direct at Nelly ; and, to his consternation, 
caught her eye. and saw her grow suddenly crimson; an example 
which, man of ine world as he was, he immediately followed. Then, 
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to make things worse, he came to an alarmed, embarrassed pause. 
“The man who ought to marry money is my brother Laurie,” he said 
hastily, and then stopped. What had he done? Was it the fifty 
thousand pounds he was thinking of ;—or what was it? This was 
only the second time he had been in her company, and yet he had 
committed both himself and Nelly,—or, at least, in the consternation 
of the moment so he thought. 

“It must be pleasant for the heiress to be discussed so calmly,” 
said Nelly all at once. ‘“ Of course, any woman is ready to marry 
any man who presents himself. That is the conclusion, isn’t it? But 
some girls are of a different way of thinking. Why should Mr. 
Laurence Renton marry money, I should like to know? I think he 
is very nice,—a great deal nicer than——most men,” said Nelly 


with emphasis. Her cheek was more crimson than ever, and the ‘ 


defiance was an exquisite compliment which went to Frank's heart. 
Yes,—it was droll, but it did really seem to him that if he was dis- 
posed he might have that fifty thousand pounds. With that he could 
have his horse and a great many luxuries besides ; and Nelly was very 
pretty, sitting there, opposite to him, with that blush on her cheek, 
and soft indignation in her eyes. 

‘Laurie is the best fellow that ever lived,” he cried, recovering 
himself with an effort; ‘‘ but he does things for other people with a 
much better grace than for himself. He has always been like that. 
Lazy Laurence everybody calls him. He will never make his own 
way. I don’t know what he has gone to do in Italy. But, all the 
same, there never was such a good fellow. He is the kind of fellow,” 
said Frank with a little effusion, ‘that something out of the way 
should happen to. He ought to find a beautiful princess in a wood, 
and fall in love with her, and save her from the giant; and then find 
out after all that she was the daughter of the king of the gold mines, 
and had her pockets full of diamonds. That is the fate I should like 
for Laurie. Somehow he seems to deserve it; and it never would 
occur to him to plan anything for himself.” 

‘*Now I like that,” cried Mrs. Rich; “I like you for being so 
proud of your brother. There are heaps of heiresses, you know, in 
Italy—at least so one reads in books ; ladies travelling alone, that 
-@ young man could make himself very useful to, and then in common 
gratitude Why it is quite like a fairy tale. And when will your 
brother go ? and what will he do in Italy? Mr. Rich has promised 
to take us there next winter. I have wanted to go all my life, Mr. 
Frank. It has been my dream. How strange it would be if we 
should meet him! But, alas! we have no heiresses,”’ said Mrs. Rich, 
casting a glance at Nelly, who, for her part, gave her mother a quick 
indignant look. 

‘‘ We shall go like a caravanserai,” said Nelly, ‘‘ with servants, and 
companions, and al sorts of dead-weights. Papa says he means to 
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take that count with him who is sick, and heaps of people. What I 
should like to do would be to go all by myself, and live out of the 
English quarter, and see all the pictures, and never say a word to 
anybody. Fancy going to Rome and somebody saying to you, 
‘Isn’t it lovely ?’ as if it were a scene in a pantomime! I do so 
hate all that. I hate the books about parties to the Colosseum and 
rides in the Campagna. I want to go to Rome, and live and work. 
I wish I were your brother. I wish I could go wherever I pleased, 
and run about everywhere alone.” 

‘“‘T wish you could go with Laurie,” said Frank, and for the 
moment it was said with absolute simplicity, without a thought of 
his scheme ; “that is precisely what he will do; and he knows 
everything,—where to go, and what tosee.”” Then he caught the odd 
inquiring glance Nelly shot at him, and grew confused, he could 
searcely tell why. ‘‘Of course that is nonsense,’ he said with a 
laugh. ‘ But it must be the pleasantest of all when two people, just 
two, can ramble all about the world alone.” 

Then there was another pause. What did he mean? He asked 
himself the question, and could not answer it. Was it that he 
himself would like to be one of the two, with a bright, little, vivacious, 
enthusiastic creature by his side to make everything interesting ? Or 
was it Laurie who should take that place? Frank was so bewildered 
that he did not know; and Nelly, sitting opposite to him, was so 
softened by this curious talk, and looked so much a sweeter version 
of herself, as with her face crimsoned and her eyes lit up, she sent a 
glance at him now and then, half stealthy, half candid, that the heart 
began to beat in the Guardsman’s bosom. Not that he cared much 
for Rome, or for rambling about the world in general. The pictures 
would bore him. The rides in the Campagna and the parties to the 
Colosseum would be best for Frank ; and as for running about among 
all the old holes and corners as Laurie did, would not India be a 
thousand times better, with promotion, and fighting, and tigers, and 
general novelty ? Clearly Providence had made a mistake about that 
dog-cart. It was Laurie who should have been stranded at Richmont, 
and left to concert an Italian tour with Nelly Rich. How perfectly 
they would have suited each other! But all the time Frank’s heart 
felt soft to the bright, sparkling creature, who was actually waiting, 
expecting the next words which he should speak. 

‘Tt is very stupid on my part to talk like this,” he said, with a 
little forced laugh. ‘I shall be crossing the desert most likely when 
you are on your way, or creeping about Bombay or Calcutta, or some 
other wretched place. But I must tell Laurie to look out for you, 
Mrs. Rich. He is sure to be of use,” he added, hastily. And then 
Frank’s temples throbbed and grew crimson, and his heart gave a 
jump. Was it that Nelly sighed, and gave her head a little, scarcely- 
perceptible shake, like one who has relinquished some pleasant thought. 
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It was intensely flattering, and Frank could not but feel the compli- 
ment. What a dear little thing she was! how warm-hearted and how 
discriminating in her judgment! Frank felt disposed to kiss her 
hand, or even her cheek, out of pure gratitude. But still he was 
not disposed to give up India and his own way, and wander over the 
world with her, even had she possessed twice fifty thousand pounds. 

And there was still the music going on at the other end of the 
room, and Mr. Rich clapping his hands at the conclusion of each 
melody. It was very different certainly from the programme up- 
stairs in the dark in the music-room; but yet there was a charm in 
the quaint old airs which Alice went on playing one after another, 
over and over again, without a sign of weariness. A distant, visionary, 
unconscious creature, still unawakened to any sense of personal life, 
rapt in the strains of her own music,—half child half angel,—as 
calmly indifferent to him and every man as though they had all been like 
old Rich! Somehow this was the image which most captivated the 
young man’s perverse fancy. He turned his chair round and listened 
when the talk had come to this point. And Nelly did not wonder. 
It seemed as if all had been said that could be said thus. And 
Mrs. Rich began to applaud loudly. And then the Saturday came to 
an end. It was. only the second time he had been in this house. 
That was the extraordinarily ludicrous part of it! In such a house 
men grow quickly intimate. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
SUNDAY. 
Prope are apt to talk of Sunday in the country as a pleasant thing, 
and yet there are few things which require a more delicate combination 
of cireumstances to make it bearable. Far be it from me to saya 
word against the English Sunday which is good for man and beast, 
and only a little heavy upon the idle portion of the world who have 
no particular occasion for rest. Sunday at home, with one’s own 
occupations and pleasures about one, is precisely what one chooses to 
make it,—an oasis in the desert, a peaceful break upon the frets of 
life, or a weariness and a nuisance, according to the inclinations of 
the individual. But your Sunday is taken out of your hands when 
you visit your friends. Frank Renton was nothing more than an 
ordinary young man, neither less nor more devout than the average ; 
and felt the weekly holiday often enough lie heavy on his hands. 
But he, like everybody else, floated upon the surface of the Sunday at 
Richmont,—a waif and stray, without any will of his own, to be 
made what his entertainers pleased. Sunday usually comprises 
morning church, which is one’s duty, and a blessed relief from one’s 
friends ; and then lunch, which is a happy interlude of life ; and then 
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a dreadful afternoon to be got through somehow; cnforced aimless 
walks, if it is fine; aimless compulsory talk, in any case ; if it rains, 
confusion and despair till dinner comes,—a heavenly interval of 
occupation! After that, if there is anything at all genial in the nature 
of your interlocutors, the evening may be got through, with the assist- 
ance of sacred music; but, oh, the joy, the relief, the satisfaction, when 
ten o’clock comes, and one is justified in lighting one’s candle and 
going to bed! Two girls in the house to walk with, and talk to, 
naturally modified this frightful programme to the young man. They 
all walked to church in the morning,—for Mr. Rich was old-fashioned, 
—and after luncheon looked at cach other to know what was to be 
dcne. There was the flower-garden to visit, and the stables, and 
Mr. Rich’s favourite walk round the grounds. Frank, being a stranger, 
went through the whole of these varied operations. He visited the 
flower-garden with Mrs. Rich, and the stables with Alf, and made the 
round of the little park with the father and son together, and had all 
the views pointed out to him. ‘Bat you know all this ground 
as well as we do,” the millionaire said, though not until after he 
had cheerfully pointed out everything that was to be seen, and all 
the points of vision. ‘Ten thousand times better,” Frank groaned to 
himself; but he was too civil to speak out. It was alovely day, in the 
end of April; heaps of primroses were clustering in the woods, and 
the flower-beds were gay with the first flush of spring; the lilacs and 
laburnums were beginning to bloom ; the orchards were all white, and 
the air full of perfume. On such a day, as Mr. Rich justly said, it was 
a pleasure merely to be out of doors. But Frank, who had abundant 
opportunity of being out of doors, was indifferent to the pleasure. He 
had not anything particular to say to Alf, and Alf had nothing par- 
ticular to say to him. So that Mr. Rich had it all his own way, and did 
the chief part of the talking, and enjoyed himself. He went through 
the walks, a little in advance of the two young men, with his hands 
folded under the tails of his coat. His step was brisk, though theirs 
was sufliciently languid. ‘‘ This was a sad desert when I came here,” 
he would say, turning round, and bringing them to a stop for a moment. 
“‘T had cartloads of rubbish cleared away from this bank,—scrubby 
bushes, all choked and miserable, without air to breathe or space to 
grow in. I had ‘em all cleared away, sir. And over there, there had 
been a little landslip, as you see, which I stopped just in fime. 
The whole slope would have fallen with those pretty birches, but for 
what we had done. You can see how it’s all bound and shored up. 
They told me I never could manage it ; that a City man knew nothing 
about such things. But just look at it now, and tell me if anything 
could be more steady. It would defy an avalanche, that bank would.” 
And Mr. Rich stopped and patted the slope with his fat hands. 

‘* It seems beautifully done,” said Frank, and Alf gave a little grunt, 
as who should say, The old fellow knows what he is about. 
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“‘T flatter myself you won’t see better work anywhere,” said the 
millionaire. ‘‘ We City men know a thing or two, Mr. Frank. We 
may not be so fine as you soldiers, but we have an eye for practical 
matters. I was not much to brag of in the way of prosperity when I 
first came to this neighbourhood. We took a little house down here, my 
wife and I, for change in the summer ; and I set my eye on this place. 
I said to myself, ‘If I thrive I'll settle there, if money will buy it.’ 
And there’s nothing money will not buy. Here I am, you see, and my 
children after me. What would the Beauchamps have thought if 
they had known that the very name of their place was to be changed, 
and it was to be called after the Riches, people nobody ever heard of? 
But a great many people have heard of me now.” 

‘‘Immense numbers, I am sure, sir,” said Frank, throwing away 
his cigar. He had the natural civility of his family, and could not 
turn an absolutely deaf ear, sick as he was of the monologue. 
Even Alf took his cigar out of his mouth, and looked at it curiously, 
as if it perhaps could clear up the situation. ‘All the same; I don’t 
see that we are anything remarkable,” said Alf; which was almost as 
great a puzzle to his father as a similar accident was to Balaam. 

‘¢ Oh dear no, not at all remarkable,” said Mr. Rich, after he had 
stared wildly at his.son; and he gave a glance at Frank, and a little 
nod, to signify his appreciation of his boy. ‘I don’t suppose you 
soldiers have much need for brains,’ he added, with benevolent 
jocularity. ‘‘ But to return to the subject. I don’t know if you have 
observed how much I have done to the house, Mr. Frank. That 
music-room Nelly is so fond of was the merest wreck and ruin. 
Lumber in it, — actually lumber!— old pictures turned against the 
wall that were not worth sixpence, and trunks full of old papers, and 
everything that is most dreary. I had Runnymede, the architect, 
down, who knows all about that style of thing. I said, ‘Name your 
own price, and take your time, and come and dine with me whenever 
you are in the county.’ These were all the conditions I made, and 
in six months, sir, I had everything restored; and as pretty a little 
domestic chapel,—the best judges tell me,—as exists in England. All 
money, sir,—money and a little taste. You may think I have too 
high an opinion of what money can do; but I don’t think one can 
have too high an idea. It can do anything. It’s the greatest power 
known. You may have the best intentions in the world, but you 
can’t carry them out without money. You can’t serve your friends 
without money ; for influence means money, you know, however in- 
corruptible we are nowadays. When I stand and look round me, and 
sec all the changes that have been made, I feel that nothing but money 
could have done it. We did not have all this by birth, as the Beau- 
champs had. Youshould see my cattle atthe farm. The Beauchamps 
never could afford to keep up that home farm. I feel sorry for them ; 
but it was clearly the best thing they could do to go away. They 
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were keeping the sunshine off the land, and preventing it from thriving. 
You must have money, Mr. Renton, before you can do anything. It 
would be a great deal better for you young men if you recognised that 
at the first start.” 

“T don’t see what good it would do us,” said Frank. ‘ We can’t 
invent money. Of course I know it would be very nice to have 
it,—but wishing is not having ;"’ and with that he turned his eye 
towards the music-room, the windows of which were open. He 
was wishing to be there, there could be no doubt ; but I don’t think 
there was any calculation in his head, or at that moment the smallest 
recollection of the fifty thousand pounds. 

“That is true,” said Mr. Rich ; “ but when it comes in your way 
you should know better than to put it aside, as I have known some 
foolish young fellows do. There is your brother, for instance. 
Knowing who he was, and being neighbours, and so forth, why I’d 
have bought anything of his own as fast as look at it,—anything ! 
As for merit, I should never have asked if it was good or bad. But, 
no! Instead of taking me to his own studio, where he must have 
had something to show,—must have had, don’t you see, or what is 
the good of a studio at all ?—he took me to Sufiolk’s, and I bought 
that picture instead. That is what I call running in the face of Pro- 
vidence. Serve your friends next to yourself, if you like,—I don’t 
object to that ; but to serve them before yourself is going counter to 
every right feeling. Friendship is all very well, but you can command 
even friendship if you have money enough. You prefer to think of 
disinterestedness and all that sort of thing, you young fellows; but 
the only man that can really be disinterested is a rich man. There- 
fore be as rich as you can,—that has been my motto all my life.” 

Frank laughed, though he did not much like the lecture. ‘ That 
is all very well,” he said; ‘‘ but how are we to grow rich, except on 
the turf, or at cards, or something ? And you are just as likely, for 
that matter, to grow poorer than richer. They are having some 
music up there,” he said, turning decidedly in the direction of the 
music-room. Mr. Rich shook his head. 

“You won’t make much by music,” he said,—‘‘at least, you 
amateurs don’t. If I were Mrs. Severn I'd train that girl for the 
stage, or something. Why not? She must work for her living, poor 
thing! And do you take my advice, Mr. Frank,—don’t waste your 
chances, or refuse a good thing when you may have it. Friends are 
all very well, but serve yourself first. You know the proverb,—‘ He 
who will not when he may, when he would he shall have nay.’ ” 

“If I should ever have any good things in my power I will recol- 
lect,” said Frank, laughing. But he was disturbed by this strange 
persistency. “They had come at last, he thanked heaven, to the end 
of the walk ; and it was on Mr. Rich’s lips to p. »pose another round. 
“T think I'll go up-stairs and see what the young ladies are doing,” 
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said Frank, hastily. Then Alf uttered 2 haw-haw under his mous- 
tache, and his father chorused loudly,—a liberty which the subject of 
this mirth somewhat resented. 

“‘ Ay, do,” said Mr. Rich; “‘ more natural than listening to an 
old fogey chattering, isn’t it? Go to the young ladies,—I don’t 
doubt you'll be very welcome; but, nevertheless, Mr. Frank, don’t 
forget that I have been giving you good advice,—and very good 
advice, too, you'll find it. Come along, Alf.” 

Frank turned back to the house with a wonderful sense of relief, 
while the father and son resumed their walk. What could old Rich 
mean? What were the good things that might be coming his way 
-that he was to be careful not to refuse ? The question sent the blood 
to his face, and a thrill, for which it was difficult to account, through 
his whole frame. Was it Nelly’s fortune that was thus waiting his 
acceptance? Was it He quickened his pace, and felt his temples 
throb, and something buzz in his ears. He had put aside the idea. 
He had resolved in his own mind that it was Laurie who was to face 
this question ; but Laurie was gone, and, so far as he could see, 
everybody was agreed in thrusting it on his own notice. Was it 
necessary that he should go over all the arguments once more ? 
“Serve yourself first and then your friends,” old Rich had said, as if 
he had divined the intention of the young soldier to transfer this 
possible piece of good fortune to his brother,—as if he had any right 
to transfer Nelly Rich to any one! All this time she might be, and 
probably was, quite unconscious of the whole business. A girl might 
flirt a little with a man without ever thinking of him after. He was 
the only fellow at present with whom she could flirt. His face grew 
hotter and hotter as he went up-stairs. ‘‘ Don’t waste your chances, 
or refuse a good thing when you may have it,” old Rich had said. 
After all, Frank himself was but a younger son. However matters 
turned out, he could not come in to a great fortune; and here was 
competence, comfort, security before him. Frank had never been 
brought up to be anything but a young man of the world, and he did 
not know indeed how far it was right for him to put aside this chance. 
It was not a temptation he had to set his face against,—it was a 
reasonable, sensible prospect which probably he would be a fool not 
to seize upon. His freedom, after all, was but a poor thing to set 
against all that he would gain by such a marriage,—frecdom for the 
mess, and the club, and the monotonies of a young man’s life! For 
gaiety is as monotonous in its way as dulness; and Frank was man 
enough to feel that the kind of existence he was leading was not so 
good or so delightful as to be held fast at all costs. He would not 
be rendered miserable by being withdrawn from the mess. It would 
be no unendurable bondage to have a bright little companion to go 
everywhere with him! His mind dwelt for a moment on that thought 
with a softening sense of tenderness and gratified vanity. Then he 
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pulled himself up, as it were, with a start. Was that Nelly, that 
sudden vision that had flitted before him ? or was it—some one else? 
Breathless, not stopping to make any further investigation, he rushed 
up-stairs. 

They were both there as usual ;—Nelly in the low chair, with a 
book in her hand, talking to Alice, who stood leaning against the 
window, which was open. The sounds Frank had heard had been 
imaginary sounds. ‘Come and talk,” Nelly had said, not caring at 
that moment for music. The soft air breathing through the window, 
—the sight of the budding trees and green of the park,—the sweetness 
of the flowers,—were all music to Alice. How different it was from 
Fitzroy Square! The world, with which the child had as yet made 
so little acquaintance, breathed melodies to her from every corner. 
She was glad to play for anybody who asked her; but for herself, 
music was not so much a necessity there as at home. And she was 
very content to stand by the open casement, with that sweetness 
which was sweeter even than the Lieder breathing about her, and 
the air rustling softly through her curls. Nelly was asking her all 
sorts of questions about home, and about Laurie Renton, who had at 
that moment an interest for her. Why had he gone away so sud- 
denly? Had anything happened? ‘You did not refuse him, did 
you?” she had asked, just as Frank entered the house. 

“T,—refuse him? What do you mean ?” cried Alice, opening her 
brown eyes. 

‘‘T mean what everybody means,” cried Nelly. ‘‘ Alice, my dear, 
you are a perfect baby. Did yon never hear of a girl refusing a man 
before? Then you must have been very badly brought up. Perhaps 
you think we are to give in to them whenever they ask us; but that 
would never suit me.” 

‘“‘T have not thought anything about it,” said Alice, with a sudden 
blush on her innocent cheeks. 

«‘ And yet you are sixteen,” said Nelly. ‘I had not only thought 
about it, but done it, before I was your age. Butthen I have money. 
In this house we think a great deal of money. It seems quite right 
and natural to them all that men should ask me, and pretend to be in 
love with me, because papa is rich. Did you hear Frank Renton say 
last night he would never marry for that? Young men are all so 
frightfully prudent nowadays ; they laugh, and smirk, and say, ‘Oh 
yes, of course,’ and look at me as if I was something into the bargain 
that had to be taken with my fortune. I wish I had been an artists 
daughter, like you. Then I could have taken up my father’s pro- 
fession, and nobody would have thought it strange. If I had married 
that Laurie Renton now ” said Nelly, with meditative calm! 
Alice’s blush grew deeper and deeper, and she turned away her face. 
She was a fanciful child, full of ideas which most people would think 
overstrained ; and it made her cheeks flame, though she had nothing 
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to do with it, to hear Nelly’s philosophical peradventures. And then 
she remembered how suddenly Mr. Frank Renton had come in upon 
them last night. If he should by chance hear anything of a con- 
versation like this ! 

‘IT don’t know what you mean. I—can’t—understand how yox 
can—speak so,” said Alice. 

‘‘That is because you have been kept in the nursery, and never 
heard anything,” said Nelly; ‘‘ and much the best thing too. But it 
is long enough since [ have been in the nursery, and there are always 
heaps of people about the house who do not care a straw for us. 
Why shouldn’t I have married Laurie Renton? It would have been 
2 very good thing for him, and he is living just as I should like to 
live. Ah! you have heard a great deal about love, and all that non- 
sense,” said Nelly, with a sigh. 

‘*T have never heard anything about it. Why should people talk 
of such things ?” cried the indignant Alice. 

‘Why shouldn't you talk of anything you think about?” said her 
companion ; “ for of course you have thought about it, and read about 
it, and believe in it. But one comes not to believe. I don’t eare a 
straw for Laurie Renton. I don’t knowhim. I have seen him once, 
and most likely I shall never see him again. But he and I might 
have made what you may call a reasonable match. He would have 
been a great deal the better of my money; and I should have been 
much the better of having him to go about with me, and take care of 
me, and tell me what to do. It would have been the very thing for 
us both.” And Nelly sighed again, having thus oddly brought herself 
just to the same point to which Frank’s deliberations had brought 
him. But the sigh was not for Laurie ; indeed, as she admitted, she 
did not know Laurie. If Frank had been like his brother, perhaps—— 
But he was not like his brother, nor was he like herself. He was 
Frank, a young Guardsman and butterfly, like the rest; one of the 
men who had seized upon her own faulty sketch, and taken no notice 
of Suffolk’s beautiful picture ; a young fellow,—she said to herself,— 
without two ideas in his head; and yet ; “I suppose you don’t 
know much about his brother?” she said to Alice, leaning her arm 
upon the broad ledge of the window, and her head on that. The two 
girls were in this attitude, the one looking up to the other, when 
Frank himself arrived at the door. 

This time he was very modest and discreet. He knocked, which 
startled them much, and then he asked, ‘“‘May I come in?” and 
entered softly after a pause. ‘I was told I might come,” said Frank, 
folding his hands. ‘I hope I have not done anything wrong.” 

And Nelly looked up at him with a sudden blush. He was hand- 
some and young, and full of that splendid freedom and independence 
of movement which girls, being excluded from it, admire so intcnscly. 
Why should he insist on coming, and stand thus suppliant, with his 
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hands folded, unless And last night he had knelt,—he had 
gone down on his knees as men are not in the habit of doing out of 
novels ; and he was not like the other men. He was not exactly like 
them, at least, as they were like each other. And Nelly 
extended her hand, which was unnecessary. ‘‘ When a man has 
made up his mind in this determined way to effect an entrance, of 
course he must do it,” said Nelly. ‘Come in, since you will come. 
Come and talk; we were talking of you, and you can give us all the 
information we want.” 

‘“‘ Talking of me ?—that is too much happiness,” said Frank. 

‘“‘ That is, of your brother, which comes to about the same thing,” 
said Nelly, carelessly. ‘‘ Please give us a full account of all you have 
ever done and your motives for doing it. Iam full of curiosity to- 
day. It is Sunday, and one has nothing else to do. You had better 
begin at Eton, and tell us all about it,” cried the girl, laying back her 
head upon her high-backed chair, and looking full at him, with that 
calm observation in her face which is so exasperating to ordinary 
mortals. Frank was not exasperated, however, for there was a certain 
trace of nervousness in Nelly’s audacity. As for Alice, she was 
horror-stricken. 

“Oh, Nelly! how can you speak so?” she cried. To Alice, 
Frank Renton was a paladin,—too fine a being to approach with 
freedom at all, much less with candid questioning. Tell them every- 
thing he ever did! He would be angry, Alice thought. ‘ Oh, 
Nelly ! how dare you?” she cried. And Frank was as much touched 
by the sound of that soft little exclamation as if her utterances had 
been those of the highest wisdom. 

‘“‘ Begin with Eton?” he said. ‘It is so long agoI forget; and 
besides, I have always been so good, and gentle, and well-behaved 
that there is nothing to tell about me. I will tell you about Laurie, 
if you like. He was always an unlucky fellow,—too late for every- 
thing, and never quite sure whether he was right or wrong ;—but the 
best fellow that ever was born. You would have liked Laurie if you 
had known him. And I wanted you to know him,” continued Frank. 
* You would have suited cach other so well.” 

‘Should we ?” said Nelly, still looking up, and leaning back her 
head against the high back of her chair. “Alice, please go and play 
us something. If you cannot manage the organ, there is the piano. 
Mr. Renton, tell me why you wanted me to know your brother, and 
why you thought he would have particularly suited me.” The ques- 
tion brought the guilty blood to Frank’s face. Whata little inquisitor 
she was! What strange, outspoken people were the entire family! 
‘Why did you think he would have suited me ?—+tell me,” she 
asked, looking fixedly into his face. 

“Oh, I only thought,—I don’t know that I had any motive ;—I 
supp2se because you are both fond of pictures, and both,”—here 
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Frank paused to take breath,—‘ both,—why both artists, you know, 
in a way,” he said, with confusion ; and during this broken utterance 
Nelly never once removed from him her brilliant eyes. 

‘**T see,” she said quietly, while Frank looked out at the window, 
and saw Mr. Rich and Alf leisurely turning down towards the woods, 
and wished he were with them after all. Being advised for his good 
was bad enough, but to have his secrets thus demanded of him, and 
himself looked through and through, was worse. Confound it! what 
did she see? that he had been thinking of handing her over to Laurie? 
that he had been ready to traffic with her, presuming on the notice 
she had taken of him, and coolly planning to get her money for his 
brother ? Was this what she saw, the little sorceress? Just then 
Alice, who had been sent away not to disturb the investigation, began 
to strike some plaintive chords on the piano. Ah, there was a creatire 
who would never gaze at a man with such disdainful, suspicious 
scrutiny,—a consolatory being, that would sweeten and smooth life, 
and make its sorrows bearable, instead of adding distraction to dis- 
traction! Frank felt sure that she had heard what was passing, and 
struck in at the most difficult moment to relieve his embarrassment 
and tranquillise his mind. Bless her! and of the cther he had said, 
in his perplexity, confound her. While he stood silent, looking out, 
the music stole about his heart and caressed and soothed him. He felt 
as if it had been not the music but the musician who did so; but of 
course that was nonsense. It freed him from the necessity of making 
Nelly any further answer, or asking what it was she saw, as a man 
strong in conscious right might have done. But all Frank's conscious- 
ness was of wrong. 

It was Nelly who was the first to speak. She changed her posi- 
tion rapidly, and with it her manner and all that was objectionable in 
her looks. She leaned forward to him with her arm on the ledge of 
the window. “I am impertinent,” she said; ‘yes, I know you 
think so; but you must not be angry, Mr. Renton, as Alice says.” 

‘«¢ Angry !”’ cried Frank. 

“Yes, angry; you might be, for I have been very disagrecable. 
I can’t help being disagreeable now and then. You are very fond of 
your brother, and you wanted me to know him. It was a great 
compliment ; and before you came I was saying to Alice how I wished 
I could have gone with him, and lived just as he did. But I can't, 
you know. A girl never can do anything she wants to do. That is 
what makes us envy you so, and admire your independence and 
your freedom,” said Nelly, looking up with different eyes,—with eyes 
as plaintive and insinuating as the music,—into Frank’s face. 

What could he do? He was mollified in spite of himself. ‘‘ Not 
so very independent after all,” he said. ‘A subaltern cannot boast 
of much in that way. I have to come and go as I am told, and ask 
leave before I can get away to see my friends.” 
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‘And have a hard life altogether,” said Nelly. ‘That is very 
sad; but if I were to ask leave ever so they would not let me go to 
Rome as your brother has done. I wish he had been my brother, 
and then I might have gone with him; but our poor boys don’t 
understand that sort of thing. George knows about the money 
market and all that. And when Harry comes home he will probably 
be able to talk of indigo. Isn’t it indigo? And Alf,—what should 
you say Alf knows most about, Mr. Renton?” said Nelly, with fun 
dancing in her eyes. 

Poor Alf! Frank could not but laugh, though he was conscious of 
not being particularly clever himself. And it was impossible not to 
look down upon the sparkling face that gazed up at him. The music 
plucked at his heart and called him to attention ; but he could not be 
so rude as to turn from Nelly. And then something might still be 
done in Laurie’s interest. ‘If you go to Italy next winter you will 
meet my brother,” he said; “‘at least I hope so. I should like to 
be able to tell him to look out for you, if I knew when you were 
going ;—I am sure he could be of use.” 

‘“‘ Next winter!” said Nelly, “ that is a long time off yet. No one 
can tell what may have happened before next winter. Do you expect 
to be gone from here that you speak in that uncertain way about 
where we are going ?”’ 

‘“‘T expect to be in India by that time,” said Frank. 

“In India ? Oh, yes, I remember; so you said,” said Nelly, and 
made a pause; then she asked suddenly, with a hurried glance at 
him, “‘ And you think there is nothing that could happen that would 
make you change your mind ?” 

‘*T don’t know what could happen that would change my mind,” 
said Frank. He faltered as he spoke, knowing that there was one 
thing,—and that her very self,—which might alter all his plans ; and 
yet feeling no desire to have his plans altered ; but a more energetic 
determination, on the contrary, to carry them out. But what could a 
girl possibly mean by such a question ? Not that, surely, of all things 
in the world! The pause that ensued was full of embarrassment. And 
the music swept in again suddenly and filled the whole place, and - 
the rustling, palpitating silence between them. Nelly spoke no more. 
She let her head drop upon one hand, and with the fingers of her other 
beat time softly on the little table. The subject of the conversation 
was nothing to her; that was the inference in her change of attitude. 
“Listen ; how lovely that is!’’ were the first words she spoke ; and yet 
she admitted that she did not care for music. Frank stood and leaned 
upon the open casement, with his eyes vacantly fixed upon the green 
world without ; and though there was still the vibration in the air 
caused by the strange, secret, unacknowledged duel which had been 
going on between Nelly and himself, the sweet sounds once more 
entered into and possessed him. The strain took him upon its 
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growing current like a toy, and flooded him, as it were, with changed 
sensations and a curious quietness. It soothed and cheered and 
stilled him allina moment. And strangely enough, though he was 
a young man who should have known better, all these results seemed 
to him to have been produced not by the music but by the musician. 
It was to Frank as if Alice herself had whispered a soft ‘‘ Never mind” 
into his ear, and had charmed him instantly into such dreams as put 
away from him all recollection of the former embarrassment. He 
stood thus till long after Nelly had ceased to beat with her fingers 
on the table, and till she had almost grown tired of wondering at 
his absorbed countenance. She had suffered the music to end that 
particular conversation, feeling that it could go no further; but she 
had naturally expected that another conversation should begin after 
a proper interval. But such an idea did not occur to Frank. He was 
really absorbed in the music,—a thing which bewildered Nelly. She 
sat and beat time for five minutes, and then she stopped and looked 
at the Guardsman and at Alice with a look of wonder in her face. 
But Frank did not even observe her look. When she could no 
longer refrain herself, she burst into sudden speech. 

“‘T do not understand music,” she said. ‘‘ Do you know what that 
means, you two? You are both so absorbed you have lost sight of 
everything else. Does it mean anything? Pray tell me what it is?” 

‘‘ What it means?” said Frank; and Alice, though she had but 
half heard the question, paused as by instinct, the chords still vibrat- 
ing under her fingers. She had been perfectly passive, taking no 
part in the talk, not even knowing what was said ; yet suddenly she 
too felt as Frank did, that they were engaged in opposite armies, two 
against one. Nelly affronted, a little hurt, angry without meaning to 
be angry, stood on one side—and on the other, the performer and the 
listener stood together, having forgotten everything. Alice felt this 
by instinct, with a quick pang of sorrow, yet of satisfaction. He 
and she were on the same side. It was pleasant not to stand alone. 

‘You look moon-struck,” said Nelly, more and more indignant, 
‘and it is still broad daylight. Yes; tell me what it means. What 
wailing spirit is in the keys? I cannot make it out. I have been 
listening and wondering for ten minutes. I know what books mean, 
and pictures; but I can't understand music. Tell me, you two, who 
are fond of it, what is it all about ?”’ 

Then Frank turned round upon Alice, and a look of mutual appeal 
passed between them. Mean? It was part of a mass; but Frank, 
for his part at least, did not know the solemn words to which the 
music was wedded ; and he wanted no meaning that could be put 
into words. He felt what it was, instinctively. It was the only 
poetry of which his mind was susceptible. Alice was more fanciful, 
more imaginative, perhaps more intellectual than the young Guards- 
man ; but yet the question was to her much what the question, What 
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did ‘In Memoriam” mean? would have been to a mind of different 
inclinations. The two looked at each other in a momentary wonder- 
ing consultation. They were the two against one, connected by a 
secret bond. In a moment the colour flamed from one young face to 
the other. A sensation of happiness, tenderness, exquisite satisfaction 
and contentment came over them both. Neither could explain, and 
yet both knew, felt, and felt together. And were ashamed !—Surely 
amore innocent bond could not have been. As for Nelly, with her 
quick eyes she saw the glance, and understood, and flamed up also, 
all over, with resentment and indignation, and a mortified sense of 
being superseded. 

“Yes,” she said, with a hard little laugh, “‘ consult each other! 
T have asked heaps of musical people the same question ; but they 
never couldtellme. What is it about ? Is there a story in it, or any 
meaning? Have a consultation; two heads are better than one. 
And please, when you make it out, tell me,” she cried, rising from her 
seat. ‘I will go and get a book that Ican understand.” 

And before they could either of them say a word she was gone ow 
of the room. The movement was so sudden, that they were both 
taken by surprise. ‘‘ What is the matter? Is she affronted ?” said 
Frank, with a secret sense that he himself was the sinner. As for 
Alice she was struck with consternation. ‘‘ What have we done ?”’ 
she said, faltering, and then recollected herself, and blushed more 
deeply than ever. And there was a pause of dismay, during which 
_ the two strangers listened and waited for the return of the daughter 
of the house. Then Alice rose with tears in her eyes. 

““Mr. Renton, Iam so sorry,” she said. ‘ Miss Hadley always tells 
me musical people are so selfish, thinking everybody must like it. I 
will go and beg Nelly’s pardon. I did not mean any harm.” 

“Harm!” said Frank with indignation; but before he could add 
another word he found himself alone. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
FRANK’S PERPLEXITIES. 


Ir will be perceived, from all that has been said, that Nelly Rich used 
more freedom in the expression of her sentiments than is generally 
expected from girls of her age. A well brought-up young woman is 
not supposed to go off affronted when her admirer, real or supposed, 
shows a sudden interest in music, or anything else, independent of 
herself. The modern code of manners exacts that she should, if not 
grin, at least smile and bear it, with as much courage and as little of 
the air either of offence or resignation, as possible. Nelly betrayed 
her less exalted origin in this, that she allowed her real sentiments 
to escape her. There can be no doubt that she had given Frank 
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intimations of her readiness to look favourably upon him which a 
more reticent girl would have blushed to give, and on which was 
built much that would else have seemed coxcombical in his behaviour. 
When a young woman asks if there is no possible chance that would 
induce a young man to change his mind about going to India or 
elsewhere, she is either beguiling and deluding that young man, or 
she is exhibiting, as far as she can, “intentions” which are generally 
supposed to originate on the other side. And then her abrupt exit was 
a startling thing. When he was left alone in the music-room with | 
the open piano, and Nelly’s book lying on the table, Frank did not 
feel comfortable. He was left, as it were, master of the field. But 
it cannot be said that it is a pleasant thing to rout your friends so 
completely in their own house, and find yourself in solitary possession 
of their usual haunts. The evening passed, however, less unplea- 
santly than this scene would have led a looker-on to suppose. Alice, 
learning wisdom from experience, excused herself on the plea of being 
tired from playing; and Frank made his peace with Nelly, saying 
no more about his brother, and talking of the Beauchamps, and 
Mary Westbury, and his own home. The Renton woods were an 
unfailing subject,—as were also his own boyish adventures, into the 
history of which he was drawn by Mrs. Rich, whose inquiries were 
manifold. A man, especially if he is still a boy, has always a certain 
pleasure in uttering such reminiscences to sympathetic ears. The 
ladies laughed at his Eton scrapes, and were edified by his adventures 
on the river, and listened with ready interest and smiles and won- 
derings to all his schoolboy tales. He felt himself of importance as 
he turned from one to another, and it pleased him to sce Nelly seri- 
ously inclined to listen. She was interested,—it was no make- 
believe,—interested in Frank in the first place, and after that, like a 
true woman, interested in every detail about him. She liked to know 
how he had distinguished, and how he had committed, himself. It 
seemed to give her something to do with him ; and Frank, too, felt 
the charm of confidence. She had put aside her waywardness, and 
listened with bright eyes of interest, with an eager ear, with smiles 
and exclamations. She made him describe Renton to her over and 
over again, and those points of view which people went to sce. 

‘‘T could row you over,” he said, ‘any day. From Cookesley to 
Renton is an easy puli. Let us make up a party and doit. The 
river is lovely, and if you have not seen it before re 

‘‘T have never been higher up than Cookesley,” said Nelly; and 
thus it was arranged, though Mrs. Rick shook her head. 

*¢ We shall see when the time comes,” that wise mother said; and 
Frank perceived that it was only in case his mother should make up 
her mind to be civil that this little expedition would be permitted. 

He made himself very agreeable to Nelly that evening, undismayed 
by the events of the afternoon. Alice was out of the way. She was 
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at the other end of the room, looking over engravings, and resisting 
Alf’s entreaties that she should play something. ‘‘ Nelly would not 
like it,” she said to herself; “‘she is talking, and she likes that 
better.” And Alice felt somewhat silent and wistful, and wished 
herself back in Fitzroy Square. That evening it appeared to her 
that she was not enjoying her visit as she had expected to do. She 
missed her mother, and she missed the children, and Miss Hadley, 
and her usual duties, and perhaps something else too,—though she 
did not know what was in her own thoughts. Sometimes she cast a 
wistful glance across the room at Nelly smiling and softened, with 
that look of absorbed attention in her brilliant eyes. Alice had been 
shocked by her friend’s freedom of speech, but, as was so natural, 
impressed by it also. Unconsciously she herself began to speculate 
about Nelly. Could there be,—as girls say,—anything between 
her and Frank Renton? Was that why she was cross, and was it 
not the music? Alice felt herself to be pushed aside, and it 
was not a cheerful feeling; but fortunately the only. form it took 
was a longing for home. She had home to fall back upon what- 
ever might befall her here. If any vague discontent came down — 
upon her heart, happiness and peace, as of old, dwelt and waited for 
her in the Square. This was her feeling as she sat in the distant 
corner looking over the photographs. Alf had settled down sulkily, 
when she refused to play to him, on a sofa near, and Mr. Rich slept 
the sleep of the just, the Sunday evening crown of the week’s exer- 
tion, in an easy chair midway between her and the table, with a lamp 
burning brilliantly upon it, round which was grouped Mrs. Rich and 
Nelly and the young visitor. When Alice saw them laughing and 
talking, she felt that she would have liked to be there too, and have 
a part in the fun. But they did not call her, and she was too shy to 
go unasked, and she found the evening a little long. 

When Frank Renton left Richmont the next morning it was with a 
mind by no means settled or at rest. He had received the warmest 
invitations to return from the parent pair, and Nelly was not slow to 
intimate that she looked for him soon. ‘‘ Come over here when Lord 
Edgbaston’s refined society palls upon you,” Nelly said. ‘‘ Indeed, 
Edgbaston is a very good fellow,” Frank answered, apologetically. 
“I know he is a lord,” was Nelly’s reply. She did not @are for a 
lord, nor had she given so much of her society or conversation to any 
one of her followers, though many of them were much more eligible 
in every way than Frank. This compliment went to the bottom of 
his heart. No doubt she was full of intelligence and discrimination, 
and could sce the difference between one man and another; and she 
was, when she liked, the brightest little sympathetic creature, and 
awfully clever,—clever enough to make up a man’s deficiencies in 
that way ; but yet ! These were the young man’s thoughts as he 
walked down to Cookesley to get his boat. He was going to the 
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Manor, after all, to see his mother ; and on the way he turned every- 
thing over again in his mind. Nelly was very nice, when she pleased; 
and though her connections were nothing to brag of, still that was 
not a thing which people took into severe consideration when a man 
married money, especially when the money was young and pretty, 
And yet ! Frank could not but ask himself how it was that the 
girl who took a fellow’s fancy,—the one he would really have gone 
after had he been able to choose for himself,—should never be the 
one who had the fifty thousand pounds. It was a curious spite of 
fortune. When he directed his mind to the serious consideration of 
this grand question,—the first great social problem he had ever 
tackled on his own account,—a singular dissipating influence always 
arrested him. Stray notes of music would float across his mind,— 
a bit of a melody which compelled him to hum it,—a perplexing bar 
which would separate from everything else, and echo in his ear. And 
when he returned to the consideration of Nelly Rich, another little 
agile figure stepped in before her,—the one shadow jostling the 
other out of the way with a curious reality. It was not he who did 
it, nor had his will any share in the matter. They did it themselves, 
independent of any influence of his. So that the more he thought it 
over the more perplexed he became; and yet it was not a matter 
which could be suffered to run on and be decided any time. It must 
be settled, and that at once. 

With his head full of these thoughts, he walked down across 
the cheerful, blooming country to Cookesley. The day was quite 
bright enough for the expedition he had proposed to Nelly; and 
when the recollection of this proposed expedition came back to his 
mind, Frank fell into pondering whether his mother would call. Why 
should she not call? It was quite true that she was an invalid; and 
also true that she was in the deepest of mourning; but still,—the 
carriage, with Mary in it, and a card, would do. Mere civility! he 
said to himself. And if it should be for Laurie’s interest,—or even, 
—for his own! Instead of going to India. Frank knew that his 
mother would have visited anybody in the country on that induce- 
ment. And it might come to that. He stepped into his boat with 
£0 serious a countenance, that the men at the wharf took note of it. 
+¢Them Rentons, they ain’t up to no good,” one said to another. 
‘‘The eldest gentleman, as was here the other day, was awful 
changed, and this one, as is the swellest of all, looks as black as if 
he was a-carrying of the world on his shoulders.” This chance 
observation Frank overheard as he glided his boat through the maze 
of skiffs into clear water. It made him smile when he was fairly 
afloat and out of reach of observation. He had more than the world 
on his shoulders. What would the mere world have been, or any 
superficial weight, compared to the task of deciding what his whole 
life was to be? According as he made up his mind now would bo 
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the direction and colour of his existence. No wonder he looked 
black. But how was it that the eldest gentleman had so changed ? 
And Laurie was gone without giving any reason. It was hard to 
think that it was their father’s fault,—the father who had been so good 
tothem. Seven months before they had all looked up to him with 
the undoubting affectionate confidence of sons who had never known 
anything but kindness ; and now they were all scattered to the dif- 
ferent corners of the world, separated from each other, broken up and 
set adrift. Frank was more a man of the world than either of his 
brothers, though he was so young. He could not but ask himself,— 
Was not old Rich right? Mr. Renton’s mind must have been 
touched. He could not have been guilty of such an injury to them 
all had he been in full possession of his reason. Thus, if he did not 
look black, he looked at least very grave, as he pulled up the river, 
unlike the light-hearted young Guardsman who had so often made 
the banks ring with his laughter and boyish nonsense. He was 
approaching his twenty-first birthday, and he was having the grand 
problem submitted to his decision. It was not pleasure and virtue, 
certainly, which stood before him offering him the irrevocable choice. 
There was no particular sin in adopting cither course, and no unspeak- 
able delight ; nothing infinitely seductive to move his senses, or 
loftily excellent to restrain them. If he were to marry Nelly and 
stay at home, he would be to all intents and purposes as good and as 
honest as if he went to India. And if he went to India he would be 
sufficiently well off, and quite as happy,—perhaps happier than if he 
stayed at home. The question was a fine modern one between two 
neutral shades of well-doing, and not a primitive alternative between 
black and white, salvation and ruin. You will say that to marry a 
girl he did not love, would have been a sin; but Frank did not see 
it in that light. If he did marry her, no doubt they would get on 
very well together. Nelly was not,—as we have already said,—a 
temptation to be resisted, but,—most probably,—a sober duty which 
he ought not to neglect. He was not passionate, like Ben, nor was 
he meditative, like his brother Laurie. He was the practical man of 
the family. If it had been decided to be right, no doubt he would 
have done it like a man, and been quite comfortable ever after. The 
difficulty was that there was too much neutral tint about the whole 
question. It was possible that he might do quite as well for himself 
in India as by marrying money. The chances were too equal, the 
gain too uncertain, to make the decision easy. 

Mrs. Renton reccived him as usual in her dim room with the blinds 
down, 2 bottle of medicine on the table, and her arrowroot in the 
background. It was a different atmosphere certainly from that of 
Richmont. His mother wept a few tears as Frank kissed her. She 
was apt to do so nowadays when one of her sons appeared. And 
Ben’s farewell visit had been but a few days before, and had shaken 
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her more than anything that had happened since her husband’s 
death. She could do nothing but talk of him. ‘He was looking 
quite well, Frank, quite well,” she said over and over again, 
“though I am sure living shut up in London all winter would have 
killed any one else. And he is to sail on Friday,” Mrs. Renton 
added with a sigh. As for Mary Westbury, she, too, bore traces of 
having been moved by Ben’s visit. ‘Oh, he was quite in good 
spirits about going,” she interposed. ‘‘I think he likes the idea.” 
Frank, with his new-born experience, felt at once that something 
must have happened, and that all was not merely simple, straight- 
forward, cousinly friendship between Mary and Ben. 

‘<I suppose that was why you did not send for me,” he said; 
“but, mamma, you must take the consequences. Instead of only 
dining at Richmont, I have passed the Sunday there, and I hope you 
will be so polite as to call. They are very good sort of people, and - 
they have been very kind to me.”’ 

“Those new people!” said Mrs. Renton. ‘ What a house for 
you to spend Sunday in! Your note never came till yesterday, 
when the servants came back from church; and I thought of course 
you must have gone back to Royalborough. Mary will tell you all 
about it, and how we consulted what to do.” 

‘But, mother, I want you to call on Mrs. Rich,” repeated Frank. 

“‘ My dear!” said Mrs. Renton, sitting up on her sofa. 

But Frank was aware that she must not be allowed to stand up for 
herself, and confirm her own resolution by talk. ‘They are friends 
of Laurie’s,”’ he said, making a little gulp at the fib; ‘they are fond 
of him, and they may have it in their power to be kind to him, too. 
They are going to Italy next year.” 

‘‘My poor Laurie!” cried Mrs. Renton. ‘‘He has written me 
such a nice letter. He says he could not come to say good-bye ; 
that it would have been too much for him. So he says; but Iam 
sure he was afraid to come to let me see how pale he was looking. 
You don’t think it is anything about his lungs which has taken him 
to Italy? He might confide in you.” 

‘‘ Why it is for his pictures, not his lungs,” said Frank, with the 
cheerful confidence of ignorance. ‘‘ Those Riches are friends of his. 
I am sure it would be good for him if you could make up your mind 
to call. Don’t you think he is the sort of man who ought to marry 
money ?”’ Frank added, with a little embarrassment, after a pause. 

‘*To marry money! Is he thinking of marrying ?—and he has 
nothing !” cried Mrs. Renton, with consternation. 

“But if she had a good deal?” said Frank. ‘He will never 
make any way for himself. Don’t you see, he is too good-natured 
and kind for that. So I think a nice little fortune that would keep 
him comfortable would be the very finest thing for Laurie. And I 
wish you would call at Richmont.” 
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“Ts it Miss Rich that is to supply the little fortune?” asked 
Mary with a smile. 

‘Miss Rich is very nice,” said Frank, with some indignation. 
Though he spoke thus of Laurie, it was not with any particular hope 
in respect to him. But if he himself should marry Nelly,—which 
seemed much more likely,—he would not drop any word which could 
be brought up against her. ‘She is very accomplished, and draws 
beautifully ; but unless you can get my mother to attend to ordinary 
civility, they can’t be expected to like it. And it may be the worse 
for both Laurie and me.” 

‘‘Neither Laurie nor you should have anything to do with such 
people,” said Mrs. Renton; and then she stopped short, and a new 
current of thinking rose up in her mind. ‘‘I do not like such things 
to be spoken of, Frank,” she said. ‘“Itis disgusting to hear some 
people talk of marrying money. Has the young lady a great fortune? 
Did you say she was nice? Sometimes the children of those vulgar 
people are wonderfully well brought up. They get all that money 
can buy, of course. And did you say they were fond of Laurie? 
He has never mentioned them in any of his letters. Poor Laurie! 
Will his pictures ever bring him in any money, I wonder? And he 
never can go travelling about on his allowance,—that is impossible. 
Did you say Miss Rich had a very large fortune, Frank ?” 

‘‘ Enough to be comfortable upon,” said the Guardsman. ‘ They 
would be immensely pleased if you would call.” 

“Oh, my dear, I am not strong enough, nor in spirits to call any- 
where,” said Mrs. Renton, sinking back on her pillows. But the 
seed had been dropped in the soil. Mary Westbury’s opinion, 
when she and Frank were alone, was that she would go. Frank, for 
his part, found himself 2 great deal more anxious about it than he 
had the least idea he was. Perhaps because of Nelly; perhaps 
only because of the difficulty,—he could scarcely say. 

“TI shall feel very small if she does not go,” he confided to Mary ; 
“and really, you know, I had not the least claim upon them, and 
they were very kind to me.” 

“I thought you said they were friends of Laurie’s,” said Mary. 
‘‘He never mentioned them in any way; but people have begun to 
gossip about you, Frank. I nearly laughed when you were talking so 
wisely of Laurie. It never occurred to you that other people might 
be behind the scenes and know better. Everybody says it is you.” 

‘¢ What is me?” said Frank, with some heat. ‘I did not think 
you were the sort of girl to repeat such folly. Because Nelly 
Rich is a nice bright little thing, and would be the very thing for 
Laurie——” 

‘Laurie again!” cried Mary, laughing. ‘You are the strangest 
figure for a match-maker! They say, Frank, that these good people 
have quite made up their mind to have a gentleman of Berks for their 
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daughter; and that is why they have always been so interested 
about us. And then they came to know you,—the very thing they 
want. I don’t know if it is true, but that is what they say.” 

“‘ They say a great deal of nonsense,” said Frank. ‘ But, Mary, 
I have never had an opportunity to ask you anything. How about 
Ben?” 

And now it was Mary’s turn to change countenance. ‘I don’t 
think there is much to tell about Ben,” she said, with unusual curt- 
ness of expression. ‘ He is going to America, you know.” 

‘‘ But there is something more than that,” said Frank. ‘I can 
read it in your face.” 

‘‘Then you know more than I do,” said Mary Westbury, cooling 
down into that dogmatic obduracy and calmness which is a gift of 
woman. ‘I am sure Ben did not confide in me.” 

No ;—and wild horses would not have drawn anything further 
from her, that was evident. Mary, who was always so open, and 
candid, and straightforward, closed up in a moment, put shutters to 
all her windows, sealed her lips as if hermetically. If there had 
been nothing this would not have been necessary; but Frank had 
not time to go fully into the question. He gave her a keen scruti- 
nising glance, and then was silent. No doubt Ben had got into some 
scrape or other ; but that his brother was not to know anything about 
it was equally clear. 

“Tt is dreadful that you should all be going off at once,” said 
Mary. ‘Ben did come to bid us good-by-, but Laurie has disap- 
peared without even so much as that. I wish you would tell me 
something about Laurie, Frank. He must have known somebody 
better than the Riches surely ;—some of those artist people. When 
you went to see him in town did you never see any of his 
friends ?”’ 

‘‘Taurie’s friends?” said the Guardsman, and it is undeniable 
that certain confusion stole over him. It was a kind of duel that 
was taking place between his cousin and himself. They were both of 
clearer sight than usual, enlightened by experience,—both anxious to 
find out something they did not know, and conceal something they 
did. ‘Oh, yes,” Frank went on carelessly, “I have seen several 
of his friends ;—Suffolk, the painter,—though I don’t suppose you 
ever heard of him; and there is a Mrs. Severn, in Fitzroy Square,—I 
think he was most intimate there.” 

‘‘ Tell me about her,” cried Mary. ‘It is so odd of Laurie to go 
away without coming home; something must have happened to him. 
It might not be anything of that kind, of course ; but tell me,—were 
there daughters ? or any one?” 

Frank cleared his throat, nor could he keep a certain glow of colour 
from mounting to his temples,—most foolish and uncalled for it was 
no doubt,—for Mrs. Severn’s household was not, and never could be, 
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anything to him. Either it was Mary’s eyes looking at him so keenly, 
or simply a little excitement hanging about himself. Or he must 
have taken cold somehow on the river. 

“Daughters ?”” he said. ‘ Oh,—well,—children, that’s all; there 
is one little girl that plays charmingly,” Frank added, with easy can- 
dour ; ‘‘ but Laurie never cared for music. I don’t think there’s . 
anything in that.” 

“And it could not be Miss Rich?” said Mary, fixing her eyes more 
keenly than ever on the young fellow’s face. 

Then his countenance cleared. He was himself unaware of the 
change of expression, but Mary saw it, and perceived at once that 
Nelly, though he talked of her so much, was not dangerous ground 
to Frank. ‘No; frankly, I don’t think it could be Miss Rich,” he 
said, with a laugh. “I think it would be a capital thing for both ; 
but I cannot say that I believe either of them have thought of it 
for themselves.” 

“But this Mrs. Severn ?” insisted Mary, and she was aware 
of an immediate gleam of intelligence and embarrassment in his eyes. 

‘She is a painter,” said Frank, ‘‘and a widow, and a very nice 
woman,—at least I suppose so. To hear Laurie chattering to her 
you would think he found her so. I cannot say I remarked it par- 
ticularly myself.” 

«And young?” said Mary, breathless with her discovery. 

*¢Oh dear, no,” said Frank, ‘not at all young ;—not old cither I 
suppose. A certain age, you know; that sort of thing. But really, 
if you are interested about her, you must apply to Miss Rich. I did not 
observe her much. Her little girl,” Frank continued, with again that 
soft droop of the eyelids, and gleam of sudden light from beneath them, 
—‘“she I told you of, who plays so charmingly,—is at Richmont 
now.” 

“Oh!” said Mary. And Frank turned away to the window as if 
the conversation had come to a natural end. As for his cousin, 
she seemed suddenly to have made a discovery; and yet, when she 
thought it over, could not make out what the discovery was. The little 
girl who played could not surely have anything to do with Laurie ; 
or was it Frank himself who was moved by her music,—or, . 
Mary was left as much in the dark as at the beginning. ‘‘ The boys” 
had all gone off on their separate courses ; they had escaped out of 
the hands of their old confidante and unfailing sympathiser ; and the 
idea grieved her. She would have given a great deal to have been 
able to read the meaning of that look in her young cousin’s eyes. 
She would have liked in all sisterly tenderness and faithfulness to 
fathom Laurie’s secret,—for a secret Mary felt there must be. As for 
Ben, that was different. She felt that the secret in his case was 
somehow her own. 

“Old Sargent ought to be looked after, really,” said Frank. ‘It is 
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all very well to have a gardener who is a character ; but those flower- 
beds are disgraceful, Mary. You should see the garden at Richmont. 
I suppose my mother does not mind; but, at least, you might look 
after it. I shall give the old beggar a piece of my mind if he comes 
across me to-day.” 

‘‘ Are the gardens really so wonderful at Richmont ?” said Mary; 
‘‘ altogether it must be an extraordinary place. I have met Miss Rich 
once, and I thought her pretty; of course, I should like to know her, 
if But, Frank, you might tell me If that is really what 
you are thinking of. , 

“If what is really what I am thinking of ?” said Frank, with a 
laugh. Mary had laid her hand on his shoulder, and was looking at him 
anxiously. His face had changed once more,—the gleam under the 
eyelash, the softened droop of the lid, had disappeared; but the 
colour rose again to his face, though with a difference. ‘ Don’t 
inquire too much,” he said, turning away from her. “I can’t tell 
you myself. Noone can say what may happen. Don’t ask me any 
more questions, there’s a dear.” 

‘‘ But, Frank, only one thing ;—is she really so very nice ?”’ said 
Mary, with another effort to catch his ,cye. 

‘Oh, yes; she’s very nice,” answered Frank, with a little impa- 
tience in his tone. 

‘‘ And if,—that were to happen—you would not require to go to 
India ?” said Mary, dropping her voice. 

“No.” 

“‘And,—only one word;—are you really, really fond of her, 
Frank?” 

The young soldier shook her hand off his shoulder, and turned 
away with an impatient exclamation. ‘‘Good heavens! what an 
inquisitor you are! Can’t you let a fellow alone? As if a man can 
go and make a talk about everything like a set of girls!” he cried, 
and stepped out of the open window on to the lawn, where old Sar- 
gent was visible in the distance. Frank went straight to the old 
gardener, and began to give him that piece of his mind he had pro- 
mised, using considerable action, and pointing indignantly to the 
flower-beds, while Mary stood and watched, feeling that old Sargent 
was suffering the penalty of her own curiosity. Her cousins had 
always been as brothers to Mary,—at least the two younger ones had 
been brothers; and it vexed her beyond description to find how 
they had both glided out of her knowledge upon their different 
paths. She was a good girl, and very sensible, everybody allowed ; 
but still she was young, not in reality any older than Frank, and the 
first idea of love was sacred to her mind. The almost admission 
he had made struck her dumb. To think of a girl,—in that way,— 
and yet not be fond of her! Mary shrank from the idea as if she 
had received a blow. Of course, she had heard of marrying moncy, 
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as everybody else has, and, like everybody else, had seen people who 
were said to have married money, and got on together as well as the 
rest of the world. It was a thing acknowledged in the society she 
was acquainted with to be a duty incumbent upon some people, and 
creditable to all. But yet,—one of the boys! Instinct carried the 
day over principle as inculeated everywhere around her. With other 
people it might be well enough,—but one of us! Mary stood in 
great consternation, looking on while Frank delivered his lecture to 
the gardener. She wanted to say something more to him, and did 
not know how. Had not he better, far better, go to India after all ? 
It would be sad to have none of the boys at home, but not so sad 
as this. And then Mary cast a half-angry, half-pitying thought at 
Nelly Rich, poor wealthy girl, the “‘ money” whom Frank was trying 
to bring himself to marry. She was angry, like a woman, at this 
creature for so much as existing, and yet,—‘‘Oh!” said Mary to 
herself, ‘* what a fate for a girl,—to be married as money! And how 
frightful for Frank! and how base of him! and yet, oh, what a fate ! 
poor, poor fellow!” This is how her thoughts went on as she stood 
gazing after him, with consternation, and sympathy, and horror, and 
indignation. Everybody would say it was quite right; even Mrs. 
Renton would go and call, for this reason, though for no other, and 
smile upon them for their wealth. Mary grew sick as she thought of 
it. Ben was infatuated, and blind, and foolish. He was going to be 
miserable in a different way, for the creature he loved was not good 
enough for him. But it was not so bad as this. 

In the meantime Frank was very bitter upon old Sargent about 
those flower-beds. He upbraided the gardener with taking advantage 
of his mother’s illness and her indifference to external things. He 
was so solemn about such a breach of trust that the old man was 
struck dumb, and had not a word to say for himself. It was a satis- 
faction to the mind of the young master, who had been stung by 
Mary’s injudicious question, more than he could have avowed. Frank 
had to take a long walk, and do an immense deal of thinking, before 
he could bring himself back to his former easy sense of duty. Fond of 
her! Of course, if he married her he should grow fond of Nelly. 
He liked her very well now, or he never would think of it. Girls 
were such foolish creatures, and could not understand all the breadth 
of a man’s motives. A pretty thing the world would be if it were 
built only upon what they called love. Love! It was very well in 
its way, but society wanted a firmer, more practical basis ; but 
yet, notwithstanding all these reasonings, Frank was more shaken 
than he had yet been by the surprise and the pain that had come 
into Mary Westbury’s face. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S IRISH LAND BILL. 
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At last we are out of our misery, and know at least what it is that 
the Government proposes to do in reference to the landlords and 
occupiers of land in Ireland. We may fairly speak of our late state 
as one of misery, looking back, as now we can do, from a position of 
comparative safety, to the many schemes which have been furnished 
within the last twelve months with the three separate but co-ex- 
istent views of putting down the ascendancy of Irish landlordism, ef 
quieting Fenianism, and of creating a condition in Ireland of Arcadian 
bliss. For ourselves, we may confess that holding neither of these 
views, not being desirous of putting down the landlords, not thinking 
Fenianism even worthy of being quieted by any measure that should 
disturb the ordinary course of things, and utterly disbelieving that 
Arcadian bliss can come from other cause than steady rural industry, 
we have,—as we ventured to explain to our readers in December 
last,—greatly deprecated any measure by which the nature of pro- 
perty in land in Ireland should be violently altered. Gradually 
since that date hints and intimations have oozed out to us from the 
great council of our rulers, by which we have been led to hope that 
our fears might be at an end; and now we have before us Mr. Glad- 
stone’s absolute speech, in which the Government proposal is re- 
vealed, and from which we find,—though there is much in it with 
which we cannot agree, and something which we do not understand, 
—that fixity of tenure is blown to the winds. 

Fixity of tenure has been blown to the winds, and we already 
begin to find men asserting that what has been called fixity of tenure, 
—the idea of giving an inalienable right to the soil for a term of years 
to the tenant without any agreement to that effect on the part of the 
landlord,—was from the first chimerical, out of the question, and 
never really a matter of thought to men who were likely to be called 
upon to deal with the question. The ‘ Times” told us, when speak- 
ing of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal on the morning after it was made, 
that the scheme was one which had never been seriously propounded 
except with the view of keeping agitation alive. And already there 
has risen around us on every side that hum of incredulity and general 
dissent which is so apt to follow the dissipation of a growing con- 
viction. When an evil time has been tided over, men remember that 
they had always been free from fear, boasting, and perhaps thinking, 
that they had always laughed at prognostications,—which, neverthe- 
less, were at one time sufficiently grievous to them. Four months 
ago fixity of tenure for a long term of ycars,—which we presume is 
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meant when perpetuity of tenure is named; such, at least, as 
Mr. Gladstone has explained to us, is his acceptation of the term,— 
was feared by many in England, and certainly was expected by the 
majority in Ireland. To these ideas men’s minds had been led by 
Mr. Bright’s proposition,—which, however, on Mr. Bright’s behalf, 
we must acknowledge to have been very different from the proposition 
attributed to him by his political opponents ;-—by Mr. Mill’s scheme, 
—which was doubly dangerous, in that it came from a man with a 
world-wide reputation for wisdom, and was yet visionary, imprac- 
ticable, and revolutionary; by the generally expressed conviction of 
Irishmen at all public meetings ; by Mr. Butt’s proposition; by that 
lately made in the columns of the “ Times” by Mr. Charles Buxton ; 
and by the action of the liberal press, which has, at any rate, not felt 
sufficient confidence in itself to express any condemnation of fixity of 
tenure as a thing out of the question,—as a measure which no 
English Minister would propose, and which no British House of 
Commons would pass. Many who did not fear were at least uneasy ; 
and, owning that such was our own condition, we confess that we 
are glad to be put beyond the discomfort of this uneasiness by 
Mr. Gladstone’s exposition of his proposed measure. 

Our Prime Minister's speech was,—we will not say a great effort, 
for it seems that words clear, well chosen, and always pleasant to 
hear or read, fall from him in perpetual streams without any effort,— 
but was certainly a very great success. Twenty-four hours after it 
was delivered more was known by Englishmen as to the tenure of 
land in Ireland than had ever been learned before from travelling in the 
country, reading about the country, and personal experience as to 
the country, all put together. Mr. Gladstone’s power of arrangement 
in a specch, and his capability of working through his details up to 
his point,—never omitting a detail and yet always keeping the atten- 
tion of his audience fixed upon his point,—is perhaps unrivalled. In 
regard to actual words, he has probably no need of memory. It may, 
we think, be taken for granted that even his perorations, to which 
most public orators devote the time necessary for composition and 
study, are the unstudied creation of the moment. But the effort of 
memory necessary to him for the collocation and due subordination 
of his matter must be very great. ‘In actual figures, we may presume 
that he refers to notes; but, as far as we can judge, he seldom secks 
such assistance in the arrangement of his details, but winds the 
unbroken thread of his discourse off the reel of his mind, producing 
it as the spider does his web, with almost endless continuity. The 
complexity of the subject with which he had to deal in treating of the 
tenure of Irish land and proposing the new law which he would wish 
to have enacted, is so great as almost to stagger the ordinary thinker 
who contemplates the effect with a knowledge of the limitation of his 
own powers. It may be, however, that it is not Mr. Gladstone, or 
aught peculiar to himself, that produces the miracle, but rather the 
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necessity that the miracle shall be produced. Achilles wielded a 
spear which other men could not lift; but then so do coal-heavers by 
the dozen raise weights which would crush ordinary men. Tho 
Achilleses and the coal-heavers have to do it, and undergo the 
necessary training. Perhaps another man might have brought 
forward the Irish Land Bill as fluently, as fully, and as clearly; 
but we think that if so, he must have first stood a contested election 
for a division of Lancashire as a Prime Minister asking for votes. 

There is always this danger in Mr. Gladstone’s oratory,—that he 
finds it easy to prove anything, and is, therefore, prone to prove too 
much. He creates a feeling that he is using a power on his audience 
which is almost one of glamour, and the hearer puts himself on his 
guard, fearing, almost unconsciously, that a man so fluent and so 
persuasive, may lead him anywhere,—to the right or to the wrong. 
When once there arises a belief that an orator can, if he will, prove 
black to be white, the hearer has nothing to which to trust but his 
conviction of the orator’s personal honesty and good judgment. We 
confess to this feeling in regard to Mr. Gladstone, and have some- 
times to be on our guard, never distrusting his honesty, but thinking 
it possible that his judgment may be at fault. When his mind has 
arrived at a certain decision, he is at once able so to arrange all pre- 
ceding facts and circumstances as to make them form a natural path 
up to his conclusion. What to others would be obstacles in the way 
become aids to him. Did he desire to persuade us that nine o’clock 
were a better time for dinner than seven, and were he met in his 
argument by an assurance from the College of Physicians that food 
eaten late in the day is detrimental to the health, he would at once 
grasp at his conclusion, not deterred, but fortified by the physicians, 
explaining that the man who dines at nine can surely eat no supper 
afterwards. The rock which bruises another man’s foot is a stepping-" 
stone to him. There is no morass so unsubstantial that he cannot 
walk upon it; no hill so high that it robs him of his breath; no 
declivity so steep that it bruises his joints. In argument he can 
assimilate all matter that comes in his way, and turn into wholesome * 
food that which would be poison to another man. 

To those who love Mr. Gladstone,—and, speaking of political love, 
we can assert that none do so more faithfully than ourselves,—this is 
very admirable. The versatility of the man, when considered in 
conjunction with a thorough belief in his honesty and patriotism 
makes him seem almost divine. But there does arise from it a feeling 
that we have to be on our guard lest he should carry us whither we 
would not go. In leading up to his propositions as to the tenure of 
Irish land, he has taken every circumstance of the country, its much 
talked of adversity, its growing prosperity, the wrongs that it has 
suffered, and its subsequent release from these wrongs, and has 
made them all conduce to the point at which he would aim,—and 
which point for the time consisted in showing that the Irish occupiers 
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of land were ill-treated by the existing laws and customs of the 
country. He acknowledges that our legislation for Ireland has been 
beneficent for the last century, and yet no beneficent Act passed by 
the legislature has tended to the benefit of the holder of land. The Act 
of 1793, enabling Roman Catholics to vote, produced the forty-shilling 
frecholders, and the forty-shilling freeholders produced the famine of 
1847. The famine produced the Encumbered Estates Court, and the 
Encumbered Estates Court handed over yearly tenants to new land- 
lords, who of course conceived that in buying the land they had 
bought the improvements made by the tenants. As a consequence 
of all this, the tenants lost the value of the improvements, which indeed 
under the old landlords would not have been theirs, but in availing 
themselves of which the old landlords would have had scruples not 
felt by the new landlords. This is Mr. Gladstone’s argument, and 
we must confess that it seems to us to be far fetched. We passed a 
Poor-Law Bill for Ireland ;—but what comfort is there in that? Or 
is it not rather an additional injury to tell an evicted tenant that he 
may find food and shelter within a workhouse ? Much has been done 
to assist emigration ;—but is not emigration banishment? ‘A 
country,” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘* whose laws inflict that punishment 
and cause that banishment cannot expect, and does not deserve, the 
affection of the people.” We have, Mr. Gladstone owns, abolished 
the penal laws in Ireland. We have conferred every political privilege 
on Roman Catholics. We have extended religious equality to all 
denominations. We have compounded tithes and abolished church 
cess. We have educated the people. Wages have risen at least fifty 
per cent. within the last twenty-five years. One hundred and sixty 
thousand acres have been added to the productive land of the country ; 
—the increase being in pasturage, for which those who know the 
country know that the country is best fitted. There has indeed been 
a decrease in tillage, but the total result is that above stated. The net 
produce of the country has increased. And “ yet,” says Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘‘ notwithstanding all these things, I doubt whether at this 
moment the condition of the Irish peasant is materially better, or 
even better at all, than it was before the mitigation of the penal laws.” 
Mr. Gladstone, in speaking of a peasant, means a small occupier of 
land. Has he inquired by whom the enormous balances in the banks 
which have been established within this century are held? Or has he 
inquired as to the nature of the houses now inhabited by this class, as 
compared with those in which they lived before this century of benefi- | 
cent but, alas, useless laws was commenced? But Mr. Gladstone had 
to prove that legislation was needed on behalf of the occupiers of small 
farms in Ireland; and to him with this necessity before him all facts, 
let them have seemed to another man to have been ever so stubbornly 
in opposition, became aids and stepping-stones in his argument. 

We should like to be able to believe all that Mr. Gladstone says to 
us on this subject. We are in accord with him as to his general 
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views. He has seen and acknowledged the futility of the doctrine of 
‘fixity of tenure. He has declined to release the Fenian prisoners, 
though by releasing them he might have obtained a popularity in 
Ireland that would be of great use to him in reference to his Land 
Bill. He has felt it expedient to recast the laws between Irish land. 
lords and tenants with as little disruption as might be possible of 
the rights of property. In all this we would give him our hearty 
support. But when, in paving the way for his proposition, he tells 
us that all that has been done for Ireland since the Union by the 
wisdom, justice, and benevolence of Parliament, has left the Irish 
holder of land no better than he was, we must confess that we are 
startled, and feel ourselves driven to resist the words of the charmer. 
There seems to be one point which Mr. Gladstone omitted in his 
speech, and yet it is a point of considerable importance in coming to 
a conclusion upon the subject. He does not tell us what are the 
evils which the Irish tenants suffer. He does tell us that, though 
the existing laws in regard to land are the same in England as in 
Ireland, the condition of the people are very unlike to each other. 
In Ireland the landlord and the tenant generally differ in religion and 
in politics. Mr. Gladstone does not intend to amend that. In 
Ireland the landlord does not, as a rule, find the necessary capital for 
the improvement of the soil. Mr. Gladstone tells us that in England, 
as a rule, the landlord does so. We should have doubted that this was 
the rule in England ; but, in regard to this matter, Mr. Gladstone docs 
not assume that he can amend any evil. In England leases are general. 
In Ireland they are not so. Mr. Gladstone does not assume that the 
law should enforce leases in Ireland, though he no doubt imagines 
that his measure, if carried, will encourage them. But all these 
things are not evils themselves,—though they may be the causes of 
evil. A tenant does not suffer because he is a Roman Catholic while 
his landlord is a Protestant ;—though it is possible that he should 
dn this account be made to suffer. Of such sufferings Mr. Glad- 
stone tells us nothing; and we protest that, as a rule, under the 
beneficial legislation of the last century, they have ceased to exist. 
We do not believe that the Roman Catholic tenant suffers because 
kis landlord is a Protestant. It may be, and it often is, a great 
thing for a tenant that capital should be found him for the improve- 
ment of his land; but we think that any professor of political 
economy would tell us that it would be much better for the farmer 
generally that he should be able to find, and should find, that 
capital for himself. Leases for tenants are no doubt desirable,— 
though in England it often occurs that a tenant without a lease has 
more latitude in his operations than his neighbours with a lease, 
and equal security. Leases for Ireland are held to be desirable, 
\in order that that the tenants may be saved from eviction. Let 
any one who has canvassed the matter here in England and 
habituated himself to the discussion of Irish wrongs, say whether 
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it is not the general opinion of those here who pity the poor 
Irish tenant that they are constantly being evicted. Tho word 
“eviction” has itself become common among us because of this 
belief. Mr. Gladstone, not intending to lead us an inch beyond 
the truth, tells us of the scant gratitude of the evicted tenant 
when he finds himself in the workhouse,—thus fostering a belief in 
the daily occurrence of such hardships. We are told of cases in 
which, at every half year, printed notices of eviction are served upor 
the tenants of estates all round, and we heartily congratulate the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the congenial satisfaction which he 
must have felt in devising a half-crown tax on all such notices for 
the future. But Mr. Gladstone has not told us what is the number 
of such evictions annually. He has not even said that they are 
numerous. He has not even given us instances. When suggesting 
that the poor law has been a curse rather than a blessing, because of 
the injured feelings of those inhabitants of the gloomy building who 
have been evicted from their pleasant farms, he should surely have 
given us some statistics on the matter. We maintain that evictions 
in Ireland are very uncommon ;—speaking of course of evictions to 
which the tenant is not a consenting party. We ground our opinion 
on experience of the country and on observation; but we cannot 
produce, and it cannot be expected that we should produce, figures to 
prove our statement. The burden of the proof, however, in such a 
matter is clearly with Mr. Gladstone. It was for him to demonstrate 
to us that the evil existed; and in the absence of any such statement 
from him, when engaged on the rearrangement of the laws between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, we are justified in concluding that the 
evil does not exist. We will appeal to the letters lately published in 
the ‘‘ Times ” newspaper from a gentleman making inquiry in Ireland 
on behalf of that newspaper, for testimony on the subject. With the 
justice and truth of these letters no one can complain ; but they are 
clearly written in a spirit strongly inclined towards the necessity of 
some great reform. The writer has intended to be true throughout, 
but the bias of his mind has been rather against than for the land- 
lords. He would have told us of evictions if he could; but he has 
shown us that unjust evictions are uncommon,—are not the rule,— 
are indeed very few in number. No doubt the threats of eviction 
are very common ;—threats which the landlord does not mean to, 
carry out, which the tenant disregards, but which, nevertheless, have 
a pernicious tendency towards fostering a feeling of power and a dis- 
position towards tyranny in the landlord. They are served in order 
that the tenant may feel that he is constantly in the landlord’s hands, 
and, in fact, are served to shorten as much as possible the period of 
occupation which the tenant may claim legally as his own. The 
feeling is a bad feeling. And we are glad that it should be heavily 
taxed with half-c:own stamps ;—but not on that account are we to 
suppose that evictions are common. In the absence of any proof to 
VOL. V. tT 
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that effect, in the absence of even any statement tending that way, 
we are justified in assuming that evictions are uncommon, and that 
the evil to be remedied does not lie in that direction,—true as it is, 
nevertheless, that that is the express evil of which we, in England, 
have been taught to think so much. 

No doubt the independence of the Irish farmer is impeded by the 
precarious nature of his holding, and his rent is subject to fluctua- 
tions, always fluctuating against his interests,—which things tend 
to paralyse his industry. He will not do as much for his land as he 
might do, lest his landlord should step in and take the result of his 
labour from him by increased rent. That we hold to be the Alpha 
and the Omega of the Irish farmer’s wrongs. He fears the increaso 
of rent which might attend increased value in his own land, and 
therefore is slow to improve it by his labour or money. We do not 

\ believe that undue raising of rents has been common. [If it were 
common, proof to that effect would be given to us,—and such proof 
is not given. But there have been, no doubt, some grievous cases 
where property has changed hands ; and the fear of such increased 
rents,—the knowledge that the result may follow,—no doubt lessens 
the security of the tenant’s outlay, and produces want of energy and 
injurious parsimony. The evil no doubt is strong enough to 

‘ justify a Land Bill. And there is another, and, in honest truth, a 
stronger reason for some great new law in regard to Irish land. The 
‘clamour of the subject has become so great, that unless such a Bill 
be passed, all the world will think that the people and the Parliament 
have been wanting in their duty to Ireland! It must be owned that 
this is but a bad reason for moving all the powers of Parliament,— 
one that makes the scrupulous man shrug his shoulders almost in 
despair. But who will venture to say that it does not exist? 
Fenianism, the result of American rowdyism consequent on great 
disbanded armies, has made itself audible to such an extent that 
people have almost thought that there was a rebellion to be quelled 
in Ireland. The movement had neither means nor intellect to force 
itself beyond the hands of police and judges and juries. It has not 
demanded bayonets and cannons for its suppression. But it has 
succeeded in making Irishmen feel that they might ask almost any- 
thing ; and they have asked for confiscation of the land so loudly that 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposition has been the result of their clamour. 
Eagerly liberal politicians have been taught to believe that much 
was amiss. Men anxious to create Arcadias and Utopias, and who 
have thought that a royal road to prosperity might be found by turn- 
ing everything upside down, have been loud in regenerating Ireland. 
So the clamour has grown; and it has become necessary that a Prime 
Minister should inquire and see what ought to be done. The Prime 
Minister has seen and inquired, and we do not know that there will 
be anything to regret. An attentive Committee will probably at last 
turn out a good Land Bill. \But we cannot but feel that the cry for 
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confiscation of the land has had more potency in producing the 
measure than the real necessities of the case. 

Now we will come to Mr. Gladstone’s measure. His first proposi- 
tion is to lend money to tenants who are anxious and partly able to 
purchase their own lands,—and in regard, of course, to lands which 
the owners are desirous to sell. If an owner expresses himself 
willing to sell, and an occupier can put down, say twenty-five per 
cent. of the price, then the Government will lend the remainder, 
having of course the rights and security of a mortgagee. This no 
doubt has been put forward as comprising a portion of Mr. Bright’s 
scheme, and seems to be at any rate without injury to the landlord. 
Land schemes,—schemes by which working men were to be made 
freeholders without having the means of purchasing their freeholds, 
—have not generally answered in this country. We fear that their 
failures have sometimes been very complete. No doubt a land 
scheme protected by the experience of Government will work without . 
many drawbacks to which other land schemes have been liable. The 
idea of teaching men to buy that for which they cannot pay strikes us, 
indeed, as being at least dangerous. No doubt it is done to a great 
extent in regard to house property in towns,—men purchasing the 
houses in which they live with money, of which the greater portion 
is borrowed from banks and insurance companies. The interest is 
paid at any rate as easily as would be the rent; and then there 
remain the feeling and the advantages of possession. The banks 
no doubt get their interest; and probably know how to draw 
in their principal should they need to do so. In regard to the 
proposed loans for the purchase of Irish land, we presume that 
periodical payments will be required till the whole be liquidated. 
We cannot ourselves see the way to the making of such payments, 
and we fear that the land would be starved by the subtraction for 
purchase-money of the capital which should be used upon it. The 
plan savours to us as being Arcadian and delusive ;—but it may well 
be that we are timid and old-fashioned. 

We then come to the great body of the measure,—the proposition 
made for relieving Irish tenants from that uncertainty in regard to 
their tenure, which has been admitted on all sides to be an evil. 
Fixity of tenure has been thrown to the winds. The fears which 
many landlords in Ireland felt that they would be forced to give 
leases to the existing tenants for long periods have been allayed. 
The power of eviction, whether for non-payment of rent, or for other 
cause, is to be as completely in the landlord’s power as ever. There 
is nothing of confiscation in the measure; nothing by which the 
feeling of possession which the landlord has in his land will be 
lessened. But the tenant will be endowed with the inalienable right 
to use that property which he shall have created by his own capital 
or labour. That we take to be the gist of the whole Bill, and with 
that purport no reasonable man can complain. If we can only reach 
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that, without so much difficulty in the quest as to neutralise the 
benefit, it will be very well. It is manifest to all who turn tho subject 
over in their minds that this property, created by the tenant, is 
one very difficult to define and measure. The money which a man 
has in his house he can count. His chattels he can value. Of land, 
if he owns it, he can tell the acreage and probable marketable price. 
Even in ordinary trade the tradesman knows his own stock and his 
own plant, and can at any time, with more or less labour and 
patience, find out how he stands. The farmer can hardly do so. 
What absolute value he has in the land he farms, he probably never 
enquires,—and could not fix it if he did enquire. As years advance, 
it should increase by increased labour and capital, but must decrease 
as his lease runs out. With ten years before him he can do much 
which, without rashness, he could not do with only five years. But 
in these matters he governs himself by that which we call the rule of 
thumb, and hardly ventures on calculations intended to be accurate. 
But that which the farmer cannot do for himself, is to be done for the 
Trish tenant by the law. If at any time he be evicted,—even if he 
be evicted for non-payment of rent, and can allege that his rent has 
been extortionate; even, in some cases, if he quit his farm by his own 
will, and leave upon it permanent improvements,—the law is to 
decide what is his actual property in the holding, and that amount the 
landlord must pay to him,—within certain limits. ‘We propose,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, “to supply a distinct judicial machinery for the 
purpose of the Bill. That machinery wiil be two-fold ;—cither a 
Court of Arbitration, or a Civil Rights Court, as it is named in the 
measure.” He then goes on to explain that the Court of Arbitration 
will be very simple; but that, when it has acted, it will be armed 
with all the power of law. It is to consist of an arbitrator or 
arbitrators, chosen by the parties themselves, from whose decision 
there will be no appeal. We do not doubt that if sufficient con- 
fidence can be engendered in any arbitrators, much more satis- 
factory decisions will be obtained in this way than from the more 
formal course which is offered as an alternative. But who will 
pay the arbitrators? Will men become land arbitrators by pro- 
fession? Or is it expected that the cases will be so few that a 
‘* brain-carrying”’ and honest neighbour may be found to do the 
work? It docs not seem that the appointment of Government arbi- 
trators is intended ;—and were this intended we doubt whether the 
Government arbitrators, acting without appeal, would be trusted. 

If arbitration be not accepted by the joint parties, the question 
in dispute is to go before the Assistant Barrister for adjudication; and 
from the Assistant Barrister there is to be an appeal to the Judges of 
Assize,—the appeal to be heard by two judges. As far as we can 
understand the scheme the Assistant Barrister and the Judge are 
simply to state the law, the iacts as to improvements or no improve- 
ments being given before them in evidence by paid assessors and 
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valuators. It is, we think, manifest, that in all this there will be o 
very wide field for litigation, and that the twelve Judges, and all the 
County Assistant Barristers will have more work on their hands than 
has burdened them as yét. Mr. Gladstone speaks of a probable third 
assize which may become necessary. We think that it will. He says 
nothing as to the pleading of lawyers before the Assistant Barrister 
and Judges, but we presume that such pleading will be a matter of 
course. Mr. Hardy observed, after Mr. Gladstone’s speech, that a 
measure which was intended as a boon to the landlords and tenants 
of Ireland would really be a boon only to the lawyers. There 
certainly is cause for such fear. As the measure goes through Com- 
mittee we shall learn more of the proposed workings of the different 
Courts of Adjudication; but speaking simply from the perusal of 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech, we can only express a hope that the system 
of Arbitration first proposed, may be encouraged by the clauses as 
they pass, and that the references to the Judges may be made as few/ 
as possible. 

Then we reach the nature of the compensation to be awarded. 
We have all heard of Ulster tenant-right,—which Mr. Gladstone 
more properly calls the custom of Ulster. That, whatever it may be, 
is to be continued by law. Mr. Gladstone does not define it. He 
simply does not alter it, or, as far as we can judge, alter the un-| 
defined limits over which it is at present spread. It does not pervade 
all Ulster. It consists, in truth, in the right of the tenant to sell his 
tenancy,—the landlord having the power of objecting, not to the 
price to be paid, but to the in-coming tenant. We cannot blame Mr. 
Gladstone for not assimilating Ulster to the other portions of Ireland 
under a law that should be just forall. The difficulty of surmounting 
the objection of the Ulster tenant farmers to any such proposal would 
be insuperable. But we cannot but sce in the fact that this cannot 
be attempted the extreme difficulty of the measure, and the endless 
embarrassments which there will be in carrying it out. At present 
two farmers, past and future, agree as to the terms on which a 
holding shall pass from one to the other. Under the new law these 
terms must be settled, if there be a demand made for such settlement, 
by a Judge acting on the opinion of a valuation. Things will often 
run smooth by custom which cannot be made to run smooth by law. 
Mr. Gladstone in the next place alludes to districts out of Ulster in 
which there is a modified Ulster custom. We were not aware of 
this, and think that such districts cannot be extensive. It is pro- 
posed to continue this modified and less defined custom under certain 
complex conditions ; but to bar it altogether if a lease of thirty-one 
years be given. We should be inclined to think that the proposition 
on this head will be much modified, if not annulled, in Committee. Wo 
should have thought that this extra-Ulster custom might have been 
passed over altogether. 
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Then we reach that state of things for the amending of which tho 
new law is in fact proposed ; the amelioration, namely, of the con- 
dition of tenants holding-at-will throughout Ireland, when not pro- 
tected by Ulster custom or tenant-right. When a tenant is evicted 
by a landlord, it will be open to him to claim the value of permanent 
improvements, of improvements not yet used up,—if we may so say, 
—and to a certain extent of good-will in his holding, in accordance 
with a certain scale. If the Government valuation of his holding be 
not over £10, he may receive seven years rent as a maximum of com- 
pensation. Ifthe value be between £10 and £50 he may receive five 
years’ rent. The farmer, therefore, whose land was valued at £10 
might receive £70. He whose land was valued at £11 could only 
receive £55. Ona farm valued from £50 to £100, three years’ rent 
may be awarded; but on a farm of above £100 value only two years’ 
rent. Therefore on the smaller holding the outgoing tenant may get 
£300,—and on the larger holding may be unable to get at the most 

\above £202. This, no doubt, has not been intended, and will be 
amended ; but that there should be a scale is quite fair. 

There are certain passages in which Mr. Gladstone spoke of land- 
lords and tenants ‘contracting themselves out of the new law,”— 
making, that is, private provision between themselves, by which they 
shall mutually agree that they do not want the law. Wo must, 
however, acknowledge that we do not quite follow Mr. Gladstone in 
this, or understand whether small tenants can or cannot ‘ contract 
themselves out.” 

When we add that, except as regards the Ulster custom, any landlord 
may make himself independent of the law by giving a lease of thirty- 
one years, we think we shall, in a rough manner, have explained the 
chief provisions of the proposed measure,—explaining, however, this 
drawback to the landlord's privilege of becoming exempt ;—that even 
when he has given a lease for thirty-one years, it will be open to the 
tenant to demand compensation on eviction by showing that the 
clauses of his lease were unfair to him. 

Such is the proposition that has now been given to us after all the 
demands made from Ireland for perpetuity or fixity of tenure. That 
it will gratify or appease the Irish cannot be expected. It was not to 
be desired that people who had been taught to ask for that which 
was wholly irrational should be gratified or appeased. Their satis- 
faction should come, and we hope will come, slowly but surely, from 
considerate justice. That the measure will be passed this session we 
do expect; but are quite agreed with Mr. Gladstone when he told 
the House that they would find the matter a very tough subject to 
deal with before they had done with it. It is clear to us, and pro- 
bably equally clear to him, that the Bill must be licked into shape in 
Committee. 





JANE AUSTEN. 


———— 


More than half a century has elapsed since the spirit of Jane Austen 
left its mortal frame, and her bright smile ceased to charm the eyes, 
and her pleasant voice ceased to charm the ears, of those who loved 
her. She was forty-two years of age when she died, in the year 
1817. She had lingered some time in ill-health before her final 
departure, and when her sister, watching by her bed, asked her at 
the last hour if there was anything she wanted; she replied, 
‘Nothing but death!” Her kindred mourned her loss; from them 
the cherished friend was withdrawn, but her works remained for 
posterity, and the authoress still lives among us. Her fame as a 
novelist was slowly won, and will be long maintained; it will be 
maintained so long as a taste endures for what is true in conception 
and faultless in execution. The sobriety of her fiction, which pre- 
vented it from making any sudden sensation, secures to it a perma- 
nence of approbation ; and the appearance of her biography probably 
excites a deeper interest at the present day than it would have done had 
it been given to the world immediately after her decease. Mr. Austen 
Leigh, her biographer, is the son of her eldest brother James, and is 
the Vicar of Bray. He was the only one of his generation who 
attended her funeral, and he was but a boy then. His recollections 
are, therefore, far from copious, and are such as a child would store up 
of any affectionate aunt, apart from such impressions as the intellect 
of a greatly gifted woman would make upon a more mature observer. 
Jane Austen was to him the good aunt, who was full of amusing 
stories, and could not only tell an old fairy tale better than any one 
else, but who could add to its incidents, and pursue the subjects of 
the narrative into further perplexities, and weave more bright gos- 
samer threads to gleam across the region of enchantment. For this 
reason he and his sisters were fond of clustering about her knees, 
knowing nothing then of the works which she laid aside for their 
sake. 

But the fact that they did not know this must be accepted as an 
indication of a temper sweet and strong cnough to resist the pressure 
of composition and the vexation of a child’s interruption. What 
clse there is to tell is gathercd from other sources, but it is of a 
negative character; and the idea of the authoress is rather drawn 
from what she was not than from what she was. 

Her girlhood was passed in the parsonage-house of Steventon, her 
father being the pastor. It was situated in a pretty district of the 
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county of Kent, and Jane Austen rarely emerged from the cirele of 
family connections and her own immediate neighbourhood. She had 
one sister, Cassandra, who was the object of her warmest affection, 
and five brothers, two of whom rose to eminence in the naval pro- 
fession. Her life was very quiet, affording no subjects for the excitc- 
ment of emotion, leaving ample time for composition, and by the 
narrowness of its sphere of action inducing a habit of minute 
observation. There was no large field of view open to her, there 
was nothing, either in the natural or artificial life about her, to stimu- 
late her imagination to any fine excess, or to rouse any deep, any 
bitter, or any exalted passion within her. She lived a comfortable 
life in a comfortable house, full of pleasant influences and cheerful 
affections. The ways of the family were not much disturbed by 
public events, and it was only when her brothers were at sea, fighting 
their country’s battles, that the troubles of the time awakened any 
strong interest in Jane Austen’s mind. Her delight was in the exer- 
cise of her powers of observation and reflection, and in the humour 
which grew out of them or accompanied them. It was her special 
vocation to make fresh combinations out of the peculiarities of cha- 
racter coming under her immediate notice; and thus to create some- 
thing new out of something old, and so to bring the diverse parts 
together in perfect harmony as to make the new thing seem true. In 
the art, which turns fiction into truth, no writer has ever excelled 
her. Her just sense of proportion never deserts her, no one portion 
of her work is ever suffered to bear down another, the action is 
always easy, the progress of the narrative is always smooth, the 
‘writer never gets in the way of her characters, they are never inter- 
fered with by unnecessary reflections, the business of the scene is never 
-disturbed by useless interjections from the dramatist. Her personages 
live their own lives in a perfectly natural manner, and the love stories 
which arise out of their juxtaposition are such as belong to the ordi- 
nary course of things. Only one character through the six novels 
written by Miss Austen is moved by any very impetuous emotion. It 
is that of Marianne, in ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility,” and it is exhibited to 
be rebuked. For the most part, the men and women love each other 
rather because circumstances throw them together, than from any 
passionate predilection. As a balance to the indiscretion of 
Marianne, however, there is one man whose passion out-runs his 
prudence ; this is Darcy, in the novel of ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice.” But 
even when her characters are somewhat carried away by their feel- 
ings the authoress maintains her own propriety, and there is a total 
absence of the delirious excitement which distinguishes the novel 
writing of the present day. The wild pulsation, the stormy em- 
bracing, the hand-pressure which bruises, the kiss which consumes, 
all these things, the essentials of the fiction of our period, are absent 
from Jane Austen’s pages ; the strongest expression there permitted 
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to a lover is “* dearest,” and the most ardent exhibition of passion is 
a shake of the hands. 

The novels of ‘* Mansfield Park” and ‘“ Pride and Prejudice ” con- 
tain incidents which, in the hands of M. Octave Feuillet, or M. 
Edmond About, or M. Cherbuliez, or their host of English imitators, 
would bring into play every variety of feverish emotion. Maria 
Rushworth who, under the bewilderment of personal vanity fostered 
by private theatricals, leaves her husband to follow the fortunes and 
fickle affections of Mr. Crawford, would not be suffered to do it in 
the novel of our period without a vast amount of agitating detail. 
Her veins would throb with fire, her brain would swell to bursting, 
her wealth of hair would uncoil its golden mass and heavily sweep 
her dainty feet; her seared brow would plunge and hiss in ice cold 
fountains a thousand times before the fatal step was taken; and 
Lydia Bennet, the silly vulgar girl, in ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,” who, 
stricken by a passion for the military, elopes with Captain Wickham 
of the Militia without a promise of marriage, would offer to modern 
fashionable writers a subject for infinite commiseration and tender sen- 
timent,—her feet would fail beneath the weight of her feelings, her 
slender frame would yield beneath the overwhelming force of her pas- 
sion, the solid ground would dissolve bencath her, the great chasm would 
open, her blood would chill, her cheek would pale; she would be 
as one struggling in a mghtmare, as one sliding down the purple 
depth of a crevasse, on a million occasions before she fell the prey to 
an unrelenting destiny. Instead of all which we have these events 
quietly dismissed by Jane Austen with merely decent phrases of 
regret. 

Tears are only sparingly bestowed on the heroines, and they are 
such as a little eau-de-cologne or cold water judiciously served 
speedily obliterates. Anne, in the novel of ‘ Persuasion,” has more 
regret for the loss of her lover whom she has given up to please her 
friends, and more tenderness of disposition than belongs generally to 
Miss Austen’s women, but her sorrow never reaches any great 
climax, and the certainty of a serene conclusion is always present. 
Those, then, who seek for distraction from the disquiet, or relief from 
the monotony, of life, by any exaltation of the imaginative powers, by 
any deep pathos or stirring passion, will not find their desire fulfilled 
by Miss Austen; but such as take delight in a pleasant vein of irony 
permeating the ordinary scenes of ordinary life, and marking all its 
follies, vulgarities, vanities, and baseness, with unfailing precision, 
will find every one of the Austen novels abundant in the special 
truth, and in the satire which they relish. 

Miss Austen’s own favourite authors were the poets Crabbe and 
Cowper, and Richardson, the great novelist, whom she appears to 
have studied continually, reading over and over again the letters of 
Miss Byron and Sir Charles Grandison. We are not told whether 
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she admired equally his greatest work, the work which must make 
his memory immortal, “Clarissa;” but we may rather infer from 
there being no mention made of her intimate acquaintance with 
this book, that it was less a favourite with her than its immediate 
successor, and indeed the Grandison has more affinity with her sym- 
pathies than the Harlowe novel. In neither work, however, is there 
much of the quality of truth which distinguishes Miss Austen’s own 
works. Richardson gives an air of exactness and fidelity to his 
narratives by a great abundance of detail, but the men and women 
who wear the dresses and do the actions so minutely described, for 
the most part, want the breath of life within them. The dialogue is 
clever, the sketches of tho personal habits of the characters are 
skilful, but the characters themselves are very artificial, their senti- 
ments are strained, and they evidently play to an audience. Richard- 
son’s real ascendancy as a writer consists in the true conception of a 
noble passion, and in the construction of a great ideal of beauty and 
purity. It is by moving the mind of his readers to high admiration 
and to sympathy with a sublime endurance, that Richardson has won 
the imperishable crown,—not by his disquisitions upon the tails of 
Sir Charles Grandison’s grey horses, or the polite behaviour of the 
hero at his wedding breakfast. 

Clarissa, as an ideal of feminine elevation of character, has 
obtained an universal fame. Different ages and different nations 
have united to pay her a just homage. France, Germany, Russia, 
all countries where literature is known, know her afilictions and 
appreciate her great soul. It is probably through her influence 
that Richardson's other works hold their ground, although the novel 
of “Sir Charles Grandison” with many faults has many merits, and 
contains in the story of Clementina one little piece of genuine pathos. 

Miss Austen at a very early age amused herself with the dagger 
and bowl school of romance writers in the spirit of satire. 

‘‘Northanger Abbey” was an offshoot from these juvenile burlesques, 
which were her first essays in literature. The inequalities of many 
clever writers arise from their failing to perceive the exact limits of 
their genius. The perfection of Miss Austen is due to her accurate 
knowledge of her own boundaries. This is very well shown in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Clarke, Librarian to the Prince Regent. The 
Prince Regent was a cordial admirer of the Austen novels, and kept 
a set of them in every one of his residences, and he desired Mr. 
Clarke to wait upon the authoress when she was staying in London 
for a time in the year 1815. She was then nursing her brother 
Henry, who was very ill, in Hans Place, and the court physician, 
Sir Henry Halford, attended him. Through the physician the 
Prince Regent’s appreciation of her works was first made known to 
Jane Austen, and it is very probable that he carried anecdotes of the 
authoress to the prince in her vocation of nurse and sister which 
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augmented the Regent’s admiration. Mr. Clarke informed her that 
the Prince Regent would esteem it a favour to have one of the novels 
dedicated to himself. Accordingly such a dedication was affixed to 
‘«‘ Emma,” which was at that time in the press. Mr. Clarke, in the 
course of his correspondence with Miss Austen upon this subject, 
suggested to her the introduction of an enthusiastic literary high- 
minded English clergyman into one of her works of fiction, a request 
which she answered in the following terms :— 

“Tam quite honoured by yourthinking me capable of drawing such a clergy- 
man as you gave thé sketch of in your note of November the 16th. ButI 


assure youIam snot. The comic part of the character T might be equal to, but 
not the good, the enthusiastic, the literary. . 


And, again, when the same Mr. Clarke pressed upon her attention a 
possible historical romance, ‘‘ founded on the House of Coburg,” she 
wrote in reply,— 


“T could no more write a romance than an epic poem. I could not sit 
scriously down to write a serious romance under any other motive than to save 
my life, and if it were indispensable for me to keep it up and never relax into 
laughter at myself or at others, I am sure I should be hung before I had finished 
the first chapter.” 

The same discriminative power which enabled Miss Austen to see 
what she was incapable of doing showed her also what her strength 
was within its proper sphere, and, in writing to her sister concerning 
the novel of ‘“‘ Pride and Prejudice,” she said,— 

* Miss B. dined with us on the very night of the book’s coming, and in the 
evening we fairly set at it and read half the first volume to her. She was 
amused, poor soul! That she could not help being with two such people to lead 
the way, but she really does seem to admire Elizabeth. I must confess that I 
think her as delightful a creature as ever appeared in print. ee 
Upon the whole, I am quite vain enough and well satisfied enough. The wut 
is rather too light and bright and sparkling, it wants shade, it wants to be 
stretched out here and there , with a long chapter of sense if it could be had; if 
not, of solemn specious nonsense, an essay on writing, a critique on Walter Scott, 
or the history of Buonaparte, or something that would form a contrast and 
bring the reader with increased delight to the playfulness and epigrammatism of 
the general style.” 

This was written under the excitement of the first appearance of 
Elizabeth in public. At a later date, in cool reflection, Miss Austen 
would hardly have called the heroine of ‘ Pride and Prejudice ” “ as 
delightful a creature as ever appeared in print ;” for her raillery is not 
without vulgarity, and her vanity and self-satisfaction extend beyond 
the proper development of those feminine qualities. It is a common 
fault with Miss Austen’s young women that they are remarkably 
addicted to the contemplation of themselves and their own qualities 
with special reference to the effect they produce upon men. Itis the 
first aim to be the object of a man’s attention,—this desire not spring- 
ing from a strong preference for some particular man, but from the 
general ambition of distinction in this kind. Emma wonders whether 
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Frank Churchill will distinguish her before. she has seen him, ard 
Elizabeth is greatly fluttered and occupied with thoughts of Mr. 
Wickham after the first conversation with him, and she is described 
as going to the ball prepared to win what remains of his heart, with- 
out his having given any sign of having a heart at all. Most of tho 
women throughout these novels are ready to arrive at the last con- 
clusion a woman should come to with regard to a man’s inclinations 
towards herself, at the very first possible opportunity, and all the 
feminine discussions recorded in these volumes generally hover abort 
this single topic. Even the men, who might be supposed to be 
engrossed with other pursuits, take the village flirtations into anxious 
consideration, and seem to have few more important interests in life. 
But this is probably a true picture of village life in England half-a- 
century ago, and perhaps even now, though the feminine sphere of 
thought and action has greatly enlarged with the progress of educa- 
tion, something of the same kind of small gossip, and small agitation, 
and mean rivalry, and base detraction, might go on wherever there 
existed a contracted circle, holding within its bounds several young 
people of different families and opposite sex, with parents to watch over 
their interests. Only at the present day a girl of higher mind would 
make an occasional exception to the rule, employing her intellect 
upon better things, and not, as is the case with Emma, using her 
superior intelligence to do base things with superior vigour. 

At the present day it is inconceivable that a clever girl, with a fire 
disposition, such as Miss Austen intends to represent in Emma, 
should go through such a course of meanness as her friendship with 
the weak-minded Harriett Smith exhibits, or should be guilty of such 
evil-thinking and evil-speaking as her jealousy of Jane Fairfax calls 
forth. Without any foundation for suspicion but what is afforded 
by the anonymous present of a pianoforte to Jane Fairfax, and by 
the casual remark from Frank Churchill,—Emma’s favourite,—that a 
ecrtain Mr. Dixon, lately marricd to Jane’s dearest friend, Miss 
Campbell, preferred Jane’s music even to Miss Campbell's, Emm: 
constructs the theory of an amorous passion on the part of Mr. Dixon 
for Miss Fairfax, and supposes it to result in the gift of the piano- 
forte, and to be the cause of June's retirement to the village of 
Highbury. 

The confidant of Emma’s suspicion is Frank Churchill, a young 
carcless coxcomb, little fitted to receive any sort of confidence from 
any young woman. Nor are these damaging suggestions made in the 
excitement of a single conversation, to be dropped on subsequent re- 
flection. No; they are renewed and repeated through many chapters on 
to the very end, when it turns out that the young man who has seemed 
to listen to them willingly was himself privately engaged to the subject 
of these indelicate and injurious insinuations. On one occasion, when 
Emma is half ashamed of her own suggestions, Frank Churchill says, 
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‘Leave shame to her;” and Emma replies, ‘I think she is not wholly 
without it.”” Miss Austen saw faults in Emma, and in one of her 
letters she speaks of her as a heroine whom none but herself,—tho 
authoress,-—will like ; but she does not appear to estimate the mag- 
nitude of this one fault. Nor does the pettiness of her dealings with 
Harriett Smith seem so evident to her as it should be; nor does she give 
any indication of surprise that her heroine should be fancying herself 
in love with Frank Churchill, and given up to the desire for his atten- 
tions, and be at the same time actually in love with George Knightly. 
Few things can be more offensive than Emma’s chase after lovers 
for Harriett Smith ; than her pursuit of Mr. Elton, the coxcombical 
curate, in her behalf; and her subsequent attempt to engage for her 
the preference of that very Frank Churchill whom she so long in- 
tended for herself. The trivial, miserable business of providing 
suitors for Harriett Smith, and the rejection of one honest young 
farmer who is much too good for her, but whom Emma persuades 
her to refuse on the plea that he is not a gentleman, occupy Emma’s 
time and meditations very largely, and form the subject of many 
dialogues between her and the friend of her choice; and in her 
patronage of that common boarding-school girl who first loves 
Robert Martin, and then Mr. Elton, and then George Knightly, there 
is no less vulgarity of feeling than there is cruelty in the injustice 
with which her jealousy pursues the one young lady in the ncigh- 
bourhood whose beauty and good breeding and superior education 
place her in a position of rivalry with herself. Emma’s treatment of 
the young farmer, Robert Martin, exhibits the same low order of 
feeling as her question to Frank Churchill concerning Jane Fairfax, 
‘¢ You know Miss Fairfax’s situation in life, I conclude—what she is 
destined to be ?””—alluding in a tone of detraction to Jane’s inten- 
tion of going out as a governess, an intention which proceeded from 
a high sense of honour, and which any right-minded girl would have 
known how to appreciate. But Emma is always Emma. She is a 
living being, and therefore those faults which would offend us in 
an actual acquaintance, sting us with equal keenness when we come 
in contact with them in the course of our progress through this 
novel. 

In Miss Austen’s fictions it is not the image of sorrow, of suffer- 
ing, or want, which induces commiseration in the reader; but the 
exhibition of petty aims, vain strivings, low intellects, and mean 
jealousies, which excites pain, as it augments our appreciation of the 
weakness of human nature and the narrowness of life and thoughts 
when contracted to certain conditions. There is, however, much less 
of this small village, or watering-place, or country neighbourhood 
kind of existence to be found in England now than there was in Miss 
Austen’s days. 

Railways have made movement general if not universal. Few 
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people remain rooted to any one spot. London is no longer unknown 
to the country. Travelling made easy to all classes has enlarged tho 
circle of every individual experience. All the means of intercourso 
between man and man have increased and are increasing rapidly ; 
ideas are in constant circulation; postage is cheap. No place is too 
isolated for the reach of magazines; no town, no country house is 
condemned solely to the interests of its own limits in space. Even 
the watcher at the solitary lighthouse has his newspaper or his 
railway library, and the most lonely manor house has its box from 
Mudie, to supply to the minds of the inhabitants food for meditation 
in the suggestions of gifted men and women with varied themes of 
thought, and beautiful pictures of fancy, so that it is no longer 
necessary to canvass the possible affections of the nearest curate, or 
the ways and means of the doctor’s wife and daughter, or to quiz 
the farmer’s son. The true object of education is the enlargement of 
thought and the promotion of worthy pursuits and wholesome sub- 
jects of interest ; for the growth of these signifies the suppression of 
paltry agitations and evil speaking. As literature and education 
increase in any circle, jealousy and slander will diminish. It is the 
increase of knowledge among the wealthier classes which has stimu- 
lated their sympathies for the poorer, and, in the course of the pre- 
sent century, distinguished writers of fiction exhibiting the affections 
and sorrows of the poor, have awakened in the rich a sensibility of 
which they were at one time thought incapable. Miss Austen's 
biographer, who is remarkable for his candour, has pointed attention 
to the evident indifference among all the ministers of the church 
represented in her works to those duties which every clergyman now 
considers it essential that he should endeavour to fulfil. Yet Miss 
Austen’s father and grandfather were both in orders, and she had 
ample opportunities for studying all the avocations of a Christian 
teacher. But in her time there was great apathy generally among 
the privileged classes concerning the trials and troubles of those born 
to poverty. There were, of course, exceptions to the rule, but it is a 
happy reflection that in the present time the exception is the indiffer- 
ence, and that each day’s progress is marked by some amelioration 
in the condition of the indigent classes of society. There were, no 
doubt, pioneers to this better state of things in days earlier than 
Miss Austen’s, and Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” and parson in 
the ‘‘ Deserted Village,” and George Herbert's Curate, must be 
accepted as types of the benevolent working ministers known to each 
of these charming writers, the one living in the reign of George IIL, 
the other of the two Charles Stuarts. 

The exceptionally good, however, was not Miss Austen’s stimulus 
in writing, as we have seen from her own letter, and as we know from 
the internal evidence of her novels. Her special power lay in the 
satire of the mcan and the ridiculous, and this may serve as an 
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instrument of good, if it succeeds in making the contemptible repulsive. 
The danger in reading too much of Miss Austen, to the exclusion of 
other works of fiction, would consist in the low estimate of humanity 
likely to arise from such a study, and from the starving of the higher 
imaginative faculties; as the danger in reading too much romance 
would consist in the undue exaltation of the fancy above the level of 
ordinary life, in the excitation of desires which this world cannot 
gratify, and the distaste for the real, which is induced by a yearning 
after the visionary. 

The novelist who has best united the true with the ideal, who has 
achieved the most natural amalgamation of the romantic and the real, 
is Sir Walter Scott. There is hardly a phase of humanity which he 
has not touched skilfully ; his comprehensive glance travels over distant 
ages, and far-off lands; he extends to all humanity the hand of good 
fellowship ; he recognises the evil as an offset to the good; he has no 
varnish for vice, but he has a tenderness for the foibles which he 
satirises, and a genuine pathos underlies his genial humour. He has 
a rare pictorial power; he calls up processions from the long past, 
and gives life to history; he has an unbounded wealth of fancy. 
With one hand he can shower barbaric pearl and gold, while with the 
other he can gently open the door of the lonely hut, and show the 
interior of the poor peasant’s life. He can tell his story for him 
with -the manly unaffected sympathy which awakens tenderness. 
He can teach the lettered and learned to understand the ways and 
thoughts of the ignorant and simple ; he can persuade feminine fas- 
tidiousness to contemplate the sorrowful and the sore with unaverted 
head and with the desire to save and to heal; he can transport 
the thoughts of the hard-worked artisan from the suffocation of his 
dark dwelling-place to the freedom of the mountain-side. He sur- 
rounds his reader with healthy influences, with the poet’s love of 
beautiful nature, with the stir of active life, with heroic impulses, and 
high ambition. He does it all without apparent effort; the ease of 
his narrative occasionally approaches negligence, but his simplicity is 
never forced, and his style is never slovenly. An eminent writer has 
described it well in speaking of “its sweet, careless music.” His 
fancy flows like the running brook through the mountain gorges, and 
lingers in the valleys among flowery ways, and among the darker 
aspects of life stays as a well-spring of hope, reflecting what light 
there is from heaven. 

It may be urged with truth that Walter Scott has not produced any 
one character of such complete reality as the feeble Mr. Woodhouse, 
the caustic Mr. Bennett, the inane Lady Bertram, the chattering Miss 
Bates, of Miss Austen; his portraits are less elaborately finished, and 
reveal themselves with less subtlety than hers; but, then, what an 
immense gallery of human likenesses he has exhibited. It is not to 
be denied that some of them are mere sketches, invested with no 
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great personal interest, and this is mostly the case with his lovers, 
male and female, out of whose perplexities his story is built up; but 
the larger number are portraits vigorously conceived and executed, 
showing the true lineaments of humanity; and however Miss Austen 
may excel in the completeness of her representation of a narrow 
sphere of existence, Scott’s is the fairer interpretation of human life, 
because he gives true suggestions, if not complete pictures, of all its 
moods, as they vary, according to the infinite variety of time and 
circumstance. 

There is the same kind of difference between Waltcr Scott and 
Miss Austen as between Victor Hugo and Balzac. Not that these 
four writers bear any actual resemblance the one to the other, but 
that the mutual relation between the two French resembles that 
which exists between the English writers. Victor Hugo is less real 
than Scott, but also Balzac is less real than Miss Austen. Balzac is 
a more exact delineator of individual character than Victor Hugo, but 
Victor Hugo is the greater interpreter of general humanity. 

Jane Austen’s discriminative power, which was her strongest quality, 
showed her at once that the author of ‘‘ Marmion”’ was the author of 
‘“‘ Waverley.” She recognised the poet in his mask, and she spoke on 
the subject without any shadow of doubt. She assumed in sport a 
terror of the new romance writer, and wrote thus to one of her 
correspondents :-— 


“‘ Walter Scott has no business to write novels, especially good ones. It is 
not fair. He has fame and profit enough as a poct, and ought not to be taking 
the bread out of other people’s mouths. I do not mean to like ‘ Waverley’ if 
I can help it, but I fear 1 must. Iam quite determined, however, not to be 
pleased with Mrs. *s should I ever meet it, which I hope I may not. I 
think I can be stout against anything written by her. I have made up my 
mind to like no novels really but Miss Edgeworth’s, E.’s, and my own.” 


If Scott had rested upon his poems he would never have known 
what the extent of profit and fame could be for a thoroughly success- 
ful writer. The appearance of his romances made a new era in tho 
history of literature ; the talk of the town was the last volume out; 
all the interest of society not absorbed in the chapters of the novel 
was centred in the doubt which existed as to its authorship. Some 
vain persons, by judicious silence and averted looks, sought to be 
suspected themselves of that greatness in ambush, and one or two 
succeeded in the attempt. Most other works of fiction dwindled into 
insignificance by the side of these brilliant productions. Miss Austen's 
popularity, however, had not reached such a height as to sufler any 
evident diminution by the rise of Sir Walter Scott's. Her way lay 
in a different direction, and she still quietly pursued it. Being in no 
actual need of money she could afford to wait, and her excellent 
judgment took the right estimate of her own merits, and assured her 
that they would be sufficiently recognised in due time. Few writers 
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have known s0 little of the sufferings which are supposed to be the 
badge of their tribe. She was easily contented, a small modicum of 
general approbation satisfied her, and what she coveted most was 
that of her own family. She was willing, like the mole, to make 
her ingenious structures in the dark. Yet these structures seem to 
have been the aim and end of her life. She appears to have been 
born expressly to write her six novels and then to die ; her biographer 
records few emotions beyond the pleasure she had in these creations. 
Her death was premature ; it was the close of a blameless life, and 
such a life is unhappily rare among women of genius. 

On the death of Miss Austen’s father, in the year 1801, the family 
removed to Bath, and afterwards to Southampton, but finally they 
settled down quietly at Chawton, a property which was left to Jane’s 
second brother, Edward, who had been in early days adopted as a 
son ky his cousin, Mr. Knight, and who had taken the name of 
Knight in consequence. 

It was at Steventon and at Chawton that Jane Austen composed 
all her novels; the tranquillity of home was perhaps necessary to 
her for the act of creation ; she certainly did not write anything more 
than a few letters during her residence at Southampton and Bath; 
but her subsequent works show the result of energies stimulated and 
observation enlarged during that interval of seeming idleness, for at 
Chawton she composed the novels of ‘ Persuasion,” ‘* Mansfield 
Park,” and ‘‘ Emma.” 

Miss Austen’s style is good,—not indeed graceful or melodious, 
but simple and unaffected, and generally correct; although a bit of 
awkward construction occasionally occurs, as in the following sen- 
tence, ‘‘ This was obliged to be repeated before it could be believed” 
(p. 52, Emma”). But the easy-going, thoroughly ungrammatical 
English which distinguishes the female novelists of the present day 
had not been invented in Miss Austen’s time. She gives the right 
cases to her relative pronouns, and she does not substitute adjectives 
for adverbs; and this is a degree of accuracy quite startling to readers 
accustomed to the slovenly feminine style of our time, in which 
such phrases as ‘‘ the man who I met in the wood,” and “I did not 
preach like he did,” are of such frequent occurrence that these errors 
in grammar may not unreasonably be supposed to be intentional. 
For if there were not some special agreement on the subject between 
the female writers of this age, how could it happen that the same 
faults continually appeared in the pages of so many of them? It is 
true that others occasionally arise by way of novelty ; but these are a 
constant quantity, their presence is inevitable, and must be accepted as 
a necessity. It is possible that the perpetrators of such inaccuracies 
having achieved in many cases considerable grace of style, in spite 
of them, look upon them with fondness, and that they are prepared 
to condemn correctness in grammar as a needless pedantry. But if 
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they believe their grace to bo due to their disorder, they are mis- 
taken; the grace exists in spite of the departure from rule, not 
because of it; and the same writers, if they would take time to con- 
sider the order of the English language, lax though it be in its own 
nature, would find a considerable gain in force from the use of dis- 
cipline. And also they will do well to remember that the tendency of 
negligence is to increase as it goes on, and that a very little more of 
licence would lead to the confusion of their meaning. 

The power and beauty of language depend upon its symmetry, and 
true harmony cannot be obtained without attention to the science of 
its music. A fair fabric of lace, or a pretty piece of woven tissue, 
may be fair and may be pretty still, though in tatters; but the tatters 
will not be pronounced to be an improvement by any candid person, 
although it might happen that a trader, desiring to sell such imperfect 
goods, might choose to assert that the holes proved in a beautiful 
manner the lightness and elegance of the material. The highest 
power will never result from slovenly work ; and those writers among 
women who are qualified to stand by the side of the most eminent 
men,—those who have reached the impregnable heights, and won the 
imperishable crown,—have net scorned the laws of order, and among 
their other great powers have exhibited the power of restraint. 
George Elliot, to whom none will deny the highest excellence, is dis- 
ciplined as she is forcible in her style ; and because of her force and 
her accuracy, the world at large,—women no less than men,—pro- 
claimed upon the first appearance ct her works that their authcr must 
certainly be aman. But the author of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” ‘‘ The Mill on 
the Floss,” ‘Silas Marner,” and “The Spanish Gypsy,” stands 
revealed a woman, and the whole host of female writers may rejoice 
in her as their head; they may follow her example in some sort; 
they may work with some kind of care, acknowledging the respon- 
sibilities of their vocation; and they may certainly avoid the violation 
of their mother-tongue. 

The women of France are not ungrammatical or careless writers ; 
but it must be allowed that the French language is more complete in 
its grammar than the English, and does not admit of the same amount 
of irregularity in its writers. The French are also « more precise 
and methodical people in all their undertakings. Whatever they do 
is done with the idea of organisation, whether it is the arrangement 
of an establishment for baths or for bouillons, or the management of 
a railway buffet or of a military enterprise ; and this sense of order 
is the secret of the success they attain in many works wherein other 
nations fail. It is the secret of all perfect and permanent success. 

Miss Austen’s letters are as remarkable as her novels for clearness 
and accuracy of style, and for light touches of humour enlivening 
ordinary themes. The following extract may be accepted as a fair 
specimen of her playful manner ;— 
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“My pean E—, 

‘One reason for my writing to you now, is that I may have the pleasure 
of directing to you ‘Esq.’ I give you joy of having left Winchester. Now you 
may own how miserable yon were there ; now it will gradually come out,—your 
crimes and your miseries,—how often you went up by the mail to London, and 
threw away fifty guineas at a tavern; and how often you were on the point of 
hanging yourself, restrained only, as some ill-natured aspersion upon poor old 
Winton has it, by the want of a tree within some miles of the city.....” 


Publishers in Miss Austen’s times made no fewer mistakes than 
they are wont to make now. One of them kept ‘‘ Sense and Sensi- 
bility ” by him for many years, frightened at having given ten pounds 
‘or it; and was very willing to return it to her brother Henry for 
the same sum, when Jane Austen sent him to make terms for its 
recovery. As Thackeray’s ‘“‘ Vanity Fair” in our own time with dif- 
ficulty found a publisher, we have no reason to express surprise. 
Nor should it be forgotten that of the numerous progeny of novels 
which the publishers help into the world, many die in the birth, and 
most expire in their first year. The greater part of novels belong to 
the ephemeral class of literature. Representing the manners of their 
time, or reflecting the special taste of their time, they cease to please 
when those manners pass away or when that taste alters; but such 
as contain in their characters or their scenes either the essence of 
truth or of poetical beauty will not quickly perish. The ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield ”’ is still universally read. Scott’s romances are recovering 
the place which a reaction from excessive popularity at one time for- 


feited for them ; and Jane Austen’s works,—though not devoured by 
young ladies of our period with the same greediness as the new stories 
just come from Mudie’s,—are still taken down by “the girls” from 
the maternal shelf, when there is nothing else to be had, and are read, 
—by them,—with tranquil interest. But they are pondered over 
with most attention and most appreciation by men of thought and 
literary education. 
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Henry Parrots was born at Bridgwater, an inconsiderable town 
in Somersetshire, famous for butter and cheese and lying close to 
the field of Sedgmoor, on the 6th of May, 1778. He was the 
second son of Mr. John Phillpotts, a prosperous brickmaker. In 
his childhood the family removed to Gloucester, where John Phill- 
potts took the Bell Inn, and, at a subsequent period, became land 
agent to the dean and chapter. It was in the Bell Inn, Gloucester, 
that Whitfield first saw the light, and it has been often, but erro- 
neously stated, that the most haughty and exclusive of bishops and 
the prince of revivalist preachers were born in the same house. 

He soon gave proof of superior parts. The Cathedral School of 
Exeter was then conducted by the Rev. Arthur B. Evans, who is 
described as ‘a ripe scholar and a man of taste and ability.” Henry 
Phillpotts was his pupil, and made such proficiency that, at thirteen, 
he won by competition a scholarship at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. The traditions of Corpus were favourable to Anglicanism 
of the old school. It was the college of Cardinal Pole and of Hooker, 
and of one whom Henry Phillpotts subsequently esteemed more highly 
than either, Archbishop Jewell. There were no class lists and honours 
in those days, but Phillpotts took his B.A. degree immediately after 
completing his seventeenth year, and his standing may be inferred 
from his election to a Somersetshire Fellowship at Magdalen College, 
which took place a few weeks later. The same year he competed 
successfully for the Chancellor’s prize for an English essay. The 
subject, ‘‘ The Influence of a Religious Principle,” seems fitted to 
bring out any fervour of religious or ecclesiastical feeling which 
might exist in the mind of the lad. The essay has just enough feel- 
ing of any kind to meet the requirements of the judges. It is 
eminently orthodox, rather dull, without animation or colour of style, 
without force or freshness of thought. It shows that the mind of 
the writer was not yet awakened, and that Phillpotts was still in that 
edifying, but not interesting, stage of intellectual development, 
when no wayward whim of originality, no freak of rebel genius, dis- 
turbs the profound calm of that ambition which looks with singleness 
of eye to the object of satisfying academical censors and carrying off 
a Chancellor’s prize. The tranquil inanity of this performance affords 
a striking illustration of the seclusion from the great world of con- 
temporary politics, litersture, and society in which the undergraduates 
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of Corpus and the Fellows of Magdalen pursued their studies in the 
elosing years of the last century. Phillpotts won his prize in 1795, 
after the French Revolution had passed through its great agony, and 
yet, if we except some general and common-place observations on the 
horrors of a state of society delivered over to atheism, there is 
nothing in his essay which can be even remotely connected with 
those political convulsions which, during the four years he had passed 
in the University, had been filling the atmosphere of Europe with 
tumu!t. That strong ebb-tide of Liberalism, however, occasioned by 
the excesses of the French Revolution, which left the reforming pro- 
jects of young Grey and middle-aged Pitt stranded on the shore, to 
be floated off only by the return tide, forty years afterwards, was 
already running strong in England. 

It was while in residence at Magdalen that Phillpotts came under 
the first personal influence that acted with determining effect upon 
his future career. Dr. Martin Joseph Routh, then in the zenith of 
his powers, was president of the college. He is known to students 
of our ecclesiastical history as the editor of Burnet, and the author 
of three volumes entitled ‘‘ Reliquia Sacre.” In 1781 he had been 
appointed college librarian, a fact which means that he was deeply 
versed in the bibliographic as in other provinces of ecclesiastical 
affairs. It may be added that he was a man of great physical stamina 
as well as intellectual vigour, and attained his hundredth year. 
Editing Burnet’s “ History of His own Times,” and “Reign of 
James II.,” and groping for ever among volumes of controversial 
divinity, he may be taken as an Anglican of the high Caroline type. 
The key to the character and career of Henry of Exeter is to be 
found in the early influence of Routh. The watery splendour of 
Caroline orthodoxy, as diffused through the halls of Magdalen by this 
erudite ecclesiastic, flooded the soul of the ingenuous prize-essayist 
from Corpus. The pupil may have improved upon the master, but 
from the formula of high Caroline orthodoxy Phillpotts never 
wavered. ‘At no time,’—the words and italics are his own,— 
‘¢ were the doctrines of the Church, as laid down at. the Reformation, 
so forcibly inculcated, so ably maintained, so unanswerably vin- 
dicated, as by the bishops and divines of Charles Il.’s reign.” 
The meaning of this is, that, in his opinion, the bishops and 
divines of Charles II.’s reign drew with a finer exactness of logical 
precision than had been previously attained, through the numberless 
theological and ecclesiastical questions involved, the line of demarea- 
tion separating the Church of England from all other communions 
whatever. That thin line Henry Phillpotts, during his residence 
at Magdalen, learned to discern with a clearness equalled, perhaps, 
by no man of his generation. To him it was luminous as the 
white edge of lightning along deep-blue clouds. He believed in his 
vision of it with absolute faith ; he apprehended its logic with perfect 
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intellectual coherence ; he maintained it, from the day when he first 
stepped into the arena of public life, to the day when, at ninety-one 
years of age, his tough heart ceased to beat. The via media of the 
Restoration divines was, for him, the measuring line of the New 
Jerusalem. But our readers will require a few words of explanation. 

There is really something mysterious in the fact that your average 
Englishman is a practical kind of fellow, or at least gifted with that 
negative sort of practicality which is implied in dislike of speculative 
refinements. No candid reader of the history of England will fail to 
perceive that the English character is religious; and the Church 
of England, since Cromwell protected English Puritanism to death, 
has been on the whole a popular institution. Yet the history of the 
Church of England has been, in one vast and comprehensive aspect of 
it, a history of theological and ecclesiastical hair-splitting. Distinction 
after distinction, shade behind shade, theory within theory, must be 
mastered by him who would walk as a champion along the via media 
of the Church of England. To this day it cannot be maintained that 
any one champion has so triumphantly made it his own that his 
followers can atlirm, without instantly encountering opposition, that 
its true course was marked out by him. Henry of Exeter believed 
that he never deviated from it either to the right hand or to the left. 
But the Primate of the Church of England, who instituted a clergy- 
man to a living in Henry’s diocese over Henry’s head, had his 
doubts about that; and the late Dean Goode, a swordsman in his 
own particular style of fence as adroit and resolute as Phillpotts 
himself, would have proved to you with arguments which you 
might have found it very difficult to answer, that Henry, in con- 
flict with his ecclesiastical superior, was 2 presumptuous, rebel- 
lious, and Romanising prelate. A champion of the via media, 
whose deeds of renown were famous thirty years ago throughout 
the whole world of academic and ecclesiastical England, was 
John Henry Newman; but, to the infinite chagrin of all who 
believe in tho infallibility of the Anglican formula, he lowered his 
point to the enemy, and passed over to the Church of Rome. Dr. 
Phillpotts believed that the English Protestant Reformers were men 
of God, inspired with the sacred ambition of bringing the medieval 
Church of England back “to the pure system of the primitive 
Catholic Church;”’ Dr. Littledale believes that the English Pro- 
testant Reformers were men of the devil, describable in terms which 
would provoke an action for libel were they spoken of men capable of 
avenging themselves. And thus we are launched into an infinitude 
of disputation, of hair-splitting, of wire-drawing. How comes it 
that the typical English layman, fond of his Church, is invincibly 
indifferent to this theological din ? 

It may contribute something towards an escape from the difficulty 
to say that the system of the Church of England has, on the whole, 
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worked well. But there is a split among the ecclesiastics even on this 
point. To some it is by no means quite clear that the English Church 
system has worked well. ‘‘ The Anglican theory,” says Dr. Newman, 
‘¢ was very distinctive. I admired it, and took it as faith. It did not, 
I think, occur to me to doubt it. I saw that it was able and supported 
by learning, and I felt it was a duty to maintain it. Further, on 
looking into antiquity and reading the Fathers, I saw such portions 
of it as I examined, fully confirmed—e.g., the supremacy of Scripture. 
There was only one question about which I had a doubt, viz., whether 
it wouid work, for it has never been more than a paper system.” That 
is to say, it has never, in Dr. Newman’s opinion, worked at all. Not 
only, however, do we think this a complete mistake, but we are con- 
vinced that the interpretation of the Anglican system into fact has been 
such as any man of practical sense would perceive to be involved in 
its terms as stated on paper. What are those terms? Dr. Phillpotts 
could at any moment have spun you, from the works of the Caroline 
divines, a web of exquisite distinctions, to make it apparent that the 
Church retains her Divine right, and that the king permits her to exer- 
cise, within his realm, an inalienable jurisdiction bestowed upon her 
by God. But the practical mind would at once ask, Who is to decide 
in the supposable case of the Church believing God to have bestowed 
upon her authority to perform some ecclesiastical act, and of the king 
believing that God has done no such thing? The bishop must have 
replied that the decision is left to the conscience of the parties. The 
rejoinder is obvious, and no answer returned to inquiring geometri- 
cians by old Euclid is more conclusive,—The conscience that has the 
greater physical force on its side will carry the day. The parties 
in this case are the priesthood on one side, and the whole civil power 
of the monarchy onthe other. The priesthood elaborate their theories, 
and in words of entrancing eloquence prove that the Anglican system 
enjoins a particular mode of acting. The civil power leaves the 
eloquence alone, and does otherwise. From the day when the reli- 
gious James sent the seven bishops to the Tower to the day when 
the indefinable Westbury in the House of Lords laughed the Courts 
of Convocation to scorn as debating socicties, this has been the 
working of the Anglican system ; and this would have been its work- 
ing even though it had been a matter of absolute demonstration that 
its terms left the spiritual authority of the Church intact. One of 
the most able balancers of evidence the world ever saw, Henry 
Hallam, believed that the Anglican system made the king, in theory 
as well as in practice, supreme ; whereas the contract between the 
civil authority and the Presbyterian Church of ‘Scotland expressly 
reserved the spiritual supremacy for the Church. But in the long 
run the cases proved identical, A day came when the Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland took one view of the bearings of the 
spiritual authority, and the civil power took another. Who decided? 
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The civil power. That the Anglican theory, whatever its terms, 
has worked in England according to its nature, is, therefore, we 
think, indisputable. ‘‘ My people,” said Frederick of Prussia, “ may 
say what they please, and I do what I please.” The civil power in 
England has let its ecclesiastics not only say what they liked, but, 
within certain limits, do what they liked also,—retaining, meanwhile, 
every vestige of absolute authority in its own hand. 

These considerations tend to remove the difficulty we spoke of, 
and to account for the fact that a Church whose most eminent 
divines have been ardent and subtle controversialists has been popular 
with laymen eminently untheological and impervious to controversy. 
The laymen of England have taught the statesmen of England to 
let ecclesiastical controversy pass by them like the empty wind. 
They have had an instinctive feeling that the meaning of the 
Anglican system was the absorption of the Church into the State, 
and that this was the right meaning for it to bear. They intended 
that the estates of the realm should be supreme ; they saw that they 
were supreme; they closed their ears to the reasonings and the 
shrieks of the Anglican priesthood, and were content. 

Sooth to say, there has been from very early years down to our own 
times a division line in the Church of England running deeper than 
any mere party distinction,—to wit, that between the priesthood and 
the laity. It would be extremely difficult to prove that the Anglican 
clergy ever with their whole heart abandoned Romanism. The first 
steps in their conversion were managed with about as little disguise of 
the compulsion used as was employed by those early Apostles of the 
Church Militant, who brought batches of heathen within the fold by 
placing before their simple minds the choice of baptism or the 
gallows. But the English laity have, from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, been, by an overwhelming majority, Protestant. 
The tendency of Anglican controversialists,—carried out, of course, 
with exceptions to the general rule,—has been towards Romanism and 
away from Protestantism. ‘‘ The one obvious objection against the 
whole Anglican line,” says Newman, “is that it is Roman.” But 
the English laity were satisfied that the Roman spirit of the priest- 
hood had been too effectually curbed to prevent them from being 
practically Protestant pastors, and that their main duty consisted,— 
not in conferring mystic advantages in the sacraments, but in impart- 
ing religious instruction and moral exhortation to the people, and 
taking the lead in the public worship of God. 

We can now, therefore, understand John Bull’s regard for his Church. 
He has scope in her case for his practical instinct of taking as much as 
he wants of a thing and leaving the rest alone. He wants a preaching, 
@ worshipping, a working clergy ; and he is certain that if the Angli- 
can clergy are not all these, it is their own fault, not the fault of their 
system ; and he is convinced, besides, on satisfactory evidence, that the 
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Anglican clergy have, on the whole, not been more deficient in these 
respects than the clergy of other Churches. He wants the Bible to be 
in the hands of every one; he will have absolutely no restriction 
put upon the circulation of a book which he knows to have done much 
in the making of England, and which he is persuaded will have 
upon plain men a moralising, invigorating, hallowing effect ; and he 
perceives that Englishmen who care for the Bible do not, in ten 
instances out of ten thousand, ascribe any unusual power or illumi- 
nation to the Church as interpreting it. He wants his Church to 
be controlled by no foreign ecclesiastic; and he has firm faith in 
the capacity of his business people in Parliament to keep the Pope 
in that sense out of England. On the whole, therefore, he is well 
enough pleased with his Church; but his feeling of regard for her 
is a calm and chastened emotion, quite different from that rapture 
of affection with which the devout Romanist kneels at the feet of 
his eternal mother, or that sturdy and exultant enthusiasm with which 
a Scottish peasant of the old historic type thinks of the Church of 
Knox and the Covenanters. She is his wife, with whom he has 
managed to rub along reasonably well, who has sometimes fine whims 
and vagaries in her head, and who has long since established her 
right to have her say out; but he needn’t be convinced by those 
flowing arguments of hers, he does not find that her fantastic notions 
and sublime airs do much harm, and the substantials of power, he 
feels, are well in his own hand. This we believe to be essentially 
the explanation of the circumstance that, although the Anglican 
priesthood are, both in controversial subtlety and in general theolo- 
gical tendency, different from the laity, there has been no secession 
from the Church of England of considerable magnitude for nearly 
two centuries. The Wesleyan organisation grew up within the 
Church ; Wesley never left the Church; and if the Wesleyans now 
find it pleasanter to be free, they have never had a serious quarrel 
with the Church. 

Henry Phillpotts became an expert Anglican theologian and con- 
troversialist, and stood ready to prove, to the entire discomfiture of 
Romanists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, that they were in the 
wrong when and where they deviated from the straight line of 
Anglican orthodoxy. He was still a Fellow when he took orders. 
The fow preceding years had been actively employed, and when 
Dr. Randolph, Bishop of Oxford, laid his hands on his head, he had 
taken his M.A. degree, had been elected Prelector of Moral Philo- 
sophy, and had been nominated one of the Public Examiners in the 
recently-instituted competition for honours. In 1804 he was ordained 
priest at Chester. Shortly after, he took the judicious step of dis- 
sociating himself from the University and allying himself with the 
house of Eldon, by marrying Deborah Maria, daughter of Mr. William 
Surtees, of Bath, niece of Lady Eldon. Some small pieces of prefer- 
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ment soon followed, Kilmersdon near Bath, and Stainton-le-Street in 
the diocese of Durham,—the joint emoluments being about £600. 
The aspiring Phillpotts, his eye on higher game, did not reside in 
either parish. 

His early marriage and his alliance, political as well as matrimo- 
nial, with the house of Eldon, fit with curious nicety at this stage 
into the Anglican scheme of Phillpotts. They bring out, strangely 
enough, its best and its worst elements. Like the Anglicanism of 
the Caroline period, his was of no sentimental kind. Among the 
Romish errors which he most devoutly abjured were those of clerical 
celibacy and asceticism. A few years after this period, when the 
olive-branches had sprung up in goodly number round his table, he 
preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral the annual sermon for the Cor- 
poration of the Sons of the Clergy, expatiating to his audience on the 
benefits of a married clergy. This was in 1814. The leaders 
of “The Movement,’ Newman, Keble, Pusey, Froude, were still, 
most of them, whimsical, fanciful, and rather perverse and opinion- 
ative schoolboys. The passion for medieval sainthood had not yet 
touched with delicate paleness the faces of Anglican enthusiasts at 
Oxford. The day was indeed near when it was to be revealed to New- 
man, in the way of a “ deep imagination,” that it was the will of God 
he should lead a single life; but Hurrell Froude was inflicting, by 
his queer and wayward humour, “ penance and mortification” upon 
others rather than practising them himself, and was still far from 
those serene heights on which his conscience was one day to 
wince beneath an unsanctified longing for roast goose, and the less 


ethereal part of his nature to gain a victory over the more ethereal. 


through the carnal agency of bread and butter. These altitudes 
were not for Phillpotts. Dr. Newman observes that “ John Bull 
is a spirit neither of heaven nor hell,” and though the remark 
does not seem to embrace an original discovery, there can be no 
question as to its correctness. Being a spirit of the earth, John 
believes with his whole heart and soul that the things which make 
him happy, healthy, virtuous upon earth,—the beautiful things that 
gladden the eye, the strengthening things that give elastic vigour and 
grace to the limbs, flowers and fruits, corn and wine and oil, savoury 
venison and flocks and herds, the hearty grasp of friendship, the 
love of wife and child,—are not alien to virtue and religion, but arc 
God’s appointed auxiliaries of all virtue and all religion that are not 
sickly and lackadaisical. Bull-of course is not so shallow a fellow as 
to forget that the very fact of man’s moral responsibility implies that 
his nature lies under law, and that excess and incontinence are 
brutish. But he practically accepts, though his logical ideas may be 
confused upon the subject, what is the Protestant as distinguished 
from the medieval doctrine of sainthood, namely, that the law by 
which indulgence in these good gifts of God is to be regulated is not 
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their propitiousness or the reverse to certain frames of mind and 
states of feeling, but their capacity or incapacity to afford nourish- 
ment to all the right faculties and attributes of the body and the 
soul, to feed the lamp of life in both, and make the man strong, 
gentle, truthful, brave, temperate, just, kind, joyful, reverent. 

In all this Phillpotts agreed with the earth-spirit of his country- 
men, as distinguished from the heavenlier essences which find 
favour in the eyes of Dr. Newman. It is pleasant to have at least 
one sanny and natural aspect on which to rest the eye in contem- 
plating the arid and angular ecclesiastic. As long as the clergy 
are unswerving in their opposition to celibacy, the Anglican 
Church, established or disestablished, may count upon retaining her 
hold on the affection of the English people. The character of English 
domestic life must be changed to its very foundations before celibatc 
priests can be generally received into the bosoms of families on the 
footing of gentlemen. It is perfectly true that enthusiastic devotion 
to religion, like any other intense feeling, will, while it lasts, protect 
the members of an unmarried priesthood from temptation; and the 
glow of proselytising ardour, and excitement of the various “ move- 
ments’ of a more or less Roman Catholic character of which we have 
lately heard in England, assisted by the wariness which the austere 
propriety of English social law imposes on all sects in England, are 
amply sufficient to aecount for the exemplary general character of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in England at this moment. But if 
you institute inquiries in the Roman Catholic parts of Germany, or if 
you glance into the medieval history of England, you will find no 
lack of evidence that an unmarried priesthood is, in the usual course 
of affairs, a vile moral nuisance. It would hardly be too bold an 
assertion that the good-will of Englishmen to the Church depends 
more upon the clergymen’s wives than upon the clergymen. When 
the gaunt philosopher, importunate and dialectical, pins you to the 
wall with questions as to the particular good done by the humdrum 
sermonising of twenty thousand parsons, Sunday after Sunday, in the 
parish churches of England, you may find it not quite easy to change 
his cynical mood into enthusiasm by dwelling on the fine qualities of 
the discourses. But call in the wives and daughters to your aid,— 
the smiling, good-tempered, pure-minded, kind-hearted hostesses of our 
English parsonages,—the gracious, blooming daughters, the gentlest 
girls, perhaps, take them all in all, in Europe—pervading country vil- 
lages with a thousand sweet influences of mercy and refinement,— 
making every pang of the bereaved poor a little less bitter by the delicate, 
dew-like touch of sympathy,—and you may have some advantage over 
the disagreeable fellow. It is pleasant to reflect that Phillpotts was 
not one of those attenuated and ghostly specimens of Anglicanism to 
which we are now too well accustomed, but preserved a sturdy 
English faith in all the virtues and pleasures and personages of home. 
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Not so pleasing is the other view opened up by an allusion to his 
Eldonian connection. The Caroline Anglicanism which he had 
adopted was not favourable to intrepidity or independence of political 
character ; and he who would set the Church of England in a favour- 
able point of view, must hurry over those long periods of her history 
when she was specially engaged in exhibiting her devotion to her 
kings. It cannot be brought as a general charge against ecclesiastical 
bodies that they have been cowardly and slavish in the presenee of 
power. In the twelfth century feeble men, with none but spiritual 
weapons in their hands, did not hesitate for a moment to interpose the 
shield of the Church between the head of the criminal and the sword 
of the executioner. The spirit of Calvin, one of the fieriest that 
ever animated human clay, entered into the Reformed as distin- 
guished from the Protestant Churches, made Dutchmen glow for 
a time into heroes, armed the Huguenots, the Puritans, the Cove- 
nanters, and scooped the channel in which, if England and America are 
indeed leading the human race, the stream of modern political civilisa- 
tion has run. But the Church of England, owing her constitution in 
its modern shape to kings and statesmen, and drawn closer to the 
throne by association in danger and suffering, never,—we speak of the 
priesthood,—took to the people. In the Caroline age,—the golden age 
of our friend,—the famous doctrine of the divine right of kings was 
finally and enthusiastically adopted into the Anglican formula. Kings 
were divinely empowered to rule the people, and the duty of sub- 
mission on the part of the people was absolute. Great is the joy of 
polemical divines when their formula is at last complete, and stands 
before them in symmetrical and faultless invulnerability. But we rather 
wonder that Henry Phillpotts, stout-hearted Englishman that he was, 
had not his misgivings as to this part of the Caroline formula. ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” The duty of political slavishness was 
never so zealously preached, never so thoroughly practised, as by the 
Caroline generation; and what was the result? A meanness, a foul- 
ness, a despicability, which seem to belie the character of English- 
men; ‘‘ days,” as Macaulay has it, ‘‘never to be recalled without a 
blush, days of servitude without loyalty and sensuality without love, 
of dwarfish talents and gigantic vices, the paradise of cold hearts and 
narrow minds, the golden age of the coward, the bigot, and the slave.” 
Can we wonder that the Nonconformists of the time, crouching under 
the cruellest of all blows, the blows inflicted by slaves, hardly appre- 
ciated the ingenuity wherewith the Anglican doctors perfected their 
theory? Can we be surprised that they saw in Caroline Anglicanism, 
laying down the boundaries of her Zion, a mere harlot Rahab, intent, 
in luxurious selfishness, on adjusting the scarlet thread in her own 
window, so that she might be safe while her nobler and braver country- 
men perished? One would have thought that the Christian duty 
of absolute submission to the will of rulers must have been particu- 
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larly well preached to induce Englishmen to put up with the state 
of things under Charles II.; but then they were superlatively well 
preached, and the echo of the preaching in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was still loud enough to charm the soul of Henry 
Phillpotts. He became the most unflinching of Tories. And thus 
the huchand of Lady Eldon’s niece became in all respects a fit and 
prope person to be recommended to his Majesty by the keeper of 
his Msj«sty’s conscience for promotion in the Church. 

But the day had not yet come when he was to be indebted to Eldon 
for more than small things. The appointment which exercised deci- 
sive effect on his career was that which he now obtained of chaplain 
to Dr. Shute Barrington, Lord Bishop of Durham, a friend of Routh’s, 
and of the same way of thinking on Church questions as the President 
of Magdalen, but with by no means so well-furnished an armoury of 
controversial weapons as his friend. Routh introduced Phillpotts to 
the bishop as the ablest fellow of his college, with a hint, doubtless, 
that he could be depended on to put in a sound thrust or two in an 
emergency of controversial battle. An opportunity soon occurred for 
the display of the new chaplain’s vigour and skill. Bishop Barrington 
had been charging his clergy on “ their duty in relation to the grounds 
on which the Church of England separated from that of Rome.” Dr. 
Lingard replied, not sparing the bishop. ‘‘ Dr. Barrington’s artil- 
lery being exhausted, Mr. Phillpotts flew to the rescue, and published 
several pamphlets in vindication of his grateful patron and diocesan. 
These established his reputation beyond the limits of the diocese of 
Durham as a controversial writer of no mean ability, and marked 
him out for future promotion in more quarters than one.” Prefer- 
ment began to pour upon him. In 1806 the vicarage of Bishop's 
Middleham, near Durham, was presented to him by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Here he resided two years. In 1808 Bishop Barrington took 
occasion to confer upon his champion a really handsome mark of his gra- 
titude and satisfaction, in form of the Gateshead living, with the Master- 
ship of King James’s Hospital in the same town,—value, inclusive, 
£1,300. In 1809 the golden shower still continued to fall, a prebendal 
stall in Durham Cathedral being assigned him. In 1810 he was 
appointed incumbent of St. Margaret’s Chapel, Durham ; and a second 
“ far richer prebendal stall in Durham Cathedral”’ brought the tale of 
good things for the present toanend. ‘Five livings,” says a writer in 
the ‘‘ Times,” “‘ and two prebendal stalls one would think were pretty 
fair preferments for a man, however learned and acute, who had been 
in priest’s orders little more than ten years.” Yes. It is, in fact, 
comforting to one’s moral sense under the circumstances to recollect 
that Dr. Phillpotts had preached on the great benefits of a married 
clergy, and that he evidently made it a matter of conscience to 
obtain an adequate supply of the good things of this life. It does not 
seem to have occurred to the dwellers in the Eldonite paradise that 
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there were other clerical brethren, neither few nor undeserving, who 
were as able and willing to afford practical proof of the blessings of a 
married clergy as Dr. Phillpotts himself, and that the big bag of gold 
pocketed by the latter for his own particular behoof might have done 
not less good had it been spread about a little. To do Phillpotts 
justice, his life was not one of idle enjoyment. He was a steady and 
hard worker, a capital man of business, and evidently had the knack 
of getting on pleasantly with his associates. 

Probably it was with a desire of attracting notice in parliamentary 
circles that he issued about this time a political pamphlet, in shape 
of a letter to Mr. Sturges Bourne, M.P., on the subject of the Poor 
Law and the Law of Settlement. We have looked at it, or part of 
it, but the impression left on the mind is shadowy. We recollect just 
enough to know that it is correctly defined as “a letter in defence of 
things as they were,” and that its arguments in support of this 
orthodox position rest mainly on that false and slovenly sentiment in 
favour of criminal pauperism, which the Whigs were then beginning 
to startle from its pernicious occupancy of the public mind. This 
production appears to have been very little heard of at the time. 

There was one question, however, now agitating the public mind 
on which he knew that he could speak with effect, and he determined 
to make himself heard by the nation,—Catholic Emancipation. From 
the day when his “Letter to Earl Grey on the Roman Catholic 
Question ”’ appeared, he was entitled to rank among the very ablesi 
writers on the side which he espoused. He took up a position, more- 
over, so distinctively his own, that his name was connected with it in 
the political talk and writing of the time. He avowed his belief that 
the day for unqualified refusal of the Catholic claims had gone by, and 
that the task which statesmen had now to perform was to obtain a 
sufficient guarantee for the security of Protestant institutions in Church 
and State. He was the chief of the ‘“ security grinders,” and the 
security grinders numbered in their ranks some of the most intelligent 
Conservatives inthe kingdom. For the rest, after what we have said, 
the reader tan imagine how Phillpotts would arrange his syllogistic 
instruments, so as to sweep the Anglican line of defence, showing how 
Rome, on all the disputed points, was wrong, and Canterbury right, 
and inferring the inevitable mutual exclusiveness of the Roman and 
Anglican systems. That the Anglican should continue to exclude the 
Roman throughout Great Britain and Ireland would, of course, have 
been the ideal state of things; but this had become impracticable ; 
therefore the Church of Rome must be asked in what way she would 
like best to have her teeth drawn, so that she might not, if emanci- 
pated, have power to rend the lambs of the Anglican fold. Even 
statesmen of undoubted practical shrewdness had not then discovered 
that “security grinding” is a desperate business. The grinding is 
done to admiration, and the first time you try to do any bit of stiff 
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cutting with your warranted whittle, it snaps across. Talk about 
securities, to be exacted from a political party, that it will not, at 
some future day, adopt a particular line of policy, would now mark 
any public man—even a theologian—as a visionary; but when 
Phillpotts addressed Earl Grey, the boldest statesman had no idea 
how audacieusly we of the new generation would go about kicking 
over landmarks which our fathers set up as everlasting. Phillpotts 
might have recollected, however, that in his own quiverful of arrows, 
to be used as occasion required in the Roman Catholic controversy, 
there was one which really, if aimed as Phillpotts could have aimed 
it, must strike the finest possible project of security into annihilation. 
Like all anti-Romish controversialists, he proclaimed Rome to be 
inflexibly opposed to change. ‘ Twelve hundred years,” he exclaims, 
either in this letter to Earl Grey or elsewhere, ‘‘ have now dis- 
appeared over the heads of men since this spiritual tyranny first 
showed its portentous form. During that period states and empires 
have passed from the face of the earth ; but Rome,—Papal Rome,—is 
still the same; still adheres with undiminished zeal to that one subtle, 
daring system, which, through every variety of power and fortune, 
it has continued to cherish, and commonly to advance.” Little to 
be done, one would think, under these circumstances, by security 
grinding ! 

It has become pretty evident that hot water was an element which 
did not disagree with Henry Phillpotts. He prepared for himself 
a bath of the mixture in which the thermometer stood very high 
indeed. The suppression of the Manchester riots by the soldiery, 
—that painful old Peterloo business, with its sabring and the rest,— 
brought the Government into great unpopularity, and the citizens 
of Durham were much excited on the opposition side. Mindful of his 
duty, as an Anglican of the Caroline brand, to preach, in season and out 
of season, the doctrine of implicit submission to the powers that be, he 
rushed into print in defence of the Ministry. The immediate occasion 
of his pamphlet was the holding of an indignation meeting in Durham, 
at which Lords Liverpool and Sidmouth had been severely criticised. 
A local paper, edited by a Mr. Williams, whose name is remembered 
solely from his connection with this business, made, of course, as is the 
nature and right of local papers, capital out of the affair. Mr. Williams 
was vehement in his denunciations of the Durham clergy, and among 
the Durham clergy Mr. Phillpotts was not a man to be overlooked. 
Amenities of the usual kind passed from side to side. Mr. Phill- 
potts took occasion to refer to ‘“‘ a miserable mercenary, who eats the 
bread of prostitution, and panders to the low appetite of those who 
cannot, and who dare not, cater for their own malignity ;” and Mr. 
Williams thought that the sketch was intended for himself. Mr. 
Phillpotts declared that the portrait was generic, not specific. This 
merely implied that the town of Durham contained several persons 
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with the distinctive marks of the genus,—Mr. Williams, probably, being 
one of the finest specific varieties. At all events, Mr. Williams did 
his best to square accounts with Mr. Phillpotts and the Durham 
clergy. The ecclesiastics rushed upon him, armed with the terrors 
of the law, or as the “‘ Edinburgh Review” put it at the time, “one 
dignitary defames him, and his brethren join in bearing down, by the 
intolerable oppressions of the law, upon the defamed man for retort- 
ing upon his calumniator.” The defence of Williams brought Henry 
Brougham upon the stage, and the Durham clergy may then have 
wished that they had let the poor editor have his say without an 
appeal tolaw. Brougham’s sarcastic picture of ecclesiastical Durham, 
and his wail over the desolate condition of Scotland, without bishops 
or tithe-pigs, were in his best manner, and the prosecuting clergy 
must have felt themselves objects of laughter throughout the kingdom. 
Phillpotts was described in the ‘Edinburgh Review’”’ as “ an active 
political agitator, upon the Government side, of course.” 

Not only Brougham, but some hand which Phillpotts took for that 
of Jeffrey himself, was employed in executing vengeance upon him in 
the then terrible Review. Accordingly we have Phillpotts, white 
with rage, striking at the face of Jeffrey. Really he sends in his 
blows with force and directness ; and those who like pugilism of the 
kind will not easily find neater play than in this mill between Phill- 
potts and the real or imaginary Jeffrey. Phillpotts told the prince of 
European critics, as his admirers devoutly believed him to be, that 
‘‘for more than twenty years ’’ he had, ‘‘ by himself or his minions, 
pandered to all the envious and malignant feelings of his readers,— 
used every engine of literary torture that could wound and lacerate 
ingenuous minds,—left unassayed no single gradation of cruelty, from 
ruffian violence down to the subtler and safer expedients of mock 
candour and contemptuous commendation, to establish a despotism of 
the pen, which, like other despotisms, has ended in destroying itself.” 
With astonishing infelicity, however, Phillpotts adds that Jefirey 
need not plead in defence that he had “only hired himself out to a 
bookseller for some stated hundreds of miserable pelf.” A gentleman 
engaged in illustrating the benefits of a married clergy on five livings 
and two prebendal stalls might have left this observation alone. 

Whatever hearts he had broken, Jeffrey has not broken the heart 
of Henry Phillpotts. Bishop Barrington continues his warm friend, 
and in 1820 presents him to the living of Stanhope, one of the richest 
in the Church of England. Hereupon he resigns a prebendal stall. 
This he can well afford to do, for his preferment came early, and in 
abundance. He is already a man of substance, and knows how to 
spend with liberality. He rebuilds the rectory of Stanhope at his 
private expense, laying out, as Mr. Shutte, his biographer, gives it, 
£12,000 on the work. He plays, with his usual dexterous energy, the 
part of country clergyman and county magistrate, taking with innate 
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aptitude to the legal part of his duties, and amazing the magistrates’ 
clerk by the preternatural sagacity with which he “could always tell 
what was in an Act of Parliament before he read it, and even before 
it came out.” His hand was heavy upon poachers and other persons 
whose submission did not happen to be sufliciently complete to the 
powers that be. Mr. Shutte is not the most genial of biographers, 
and tells us more of the building of the rectory-house of Stanhope 
than of the hospitalities dispensed in it after it was built ; but we shall 
hope that they were generous and hearty in spirit, and on the due 
scale of magnitude. 

Ten busy and exciting years followed, during which the public mind 
was occupied with many and agitating questions, and in which the rest- 
less brain and industrious fingers of the important rector of Stanhope 
were seldom asleep. In 1825 appeared those “‘ Letters to Charles Butler, 
Esq., on his Book of the Roman Church,” which is the one literary 
performance of Phillpotts that is likely to live. In argumentative 
drift and effectiveness it does not, perhaps, differ essentially from the 
“Letter to Earl Grey on the Roman Catholic Question,” but it is 
not written for politicians, has no partisan object, and belongs, there- 
fore, to those higher regions of controversy in which questions are 
discussed purely on their merits. It will probably, therefore, con- 
tinue to be for some time a book of reference to those High Churchmen 
who have not cast off their Protestant sympathies, and who, while 
caring little how close may be the doctrinal resemblance between the 
Churches of Rome and of England, delight to point out with pompous 
complacency that, on the whole, the Church of England is the purer 
of the two; that, in respect to Indulgences, Invocation of Saints, 
Mariolatry, Image Worship, and so on, she has the advantage. When 
the emancipation struggle reached a climax, and the Iron Duke and 
Peel saw that it was hopeless to maintain the old line of battle, 
Phillpotts, who, in 1828, had become Dean of Chester, was, of course, 
conspicuous. The Deanery of Chester was the gift of the duke, and 
it was loudly averred that the duke’s gift had reconciled the mind of 
the dean to the course which the duke adopted on the Catholic question. 
The same charge was made with still greater vehemence when, in 
18380, the duke attested still more strikingly his confidence in Dr. 
Phillpotts by naming him for the see of Exeter. 

In neither instance was there any ground for the charge. Phill- 
potts had, from an early period, avowed his conviction that absolute 
resistance was no longer practicable, and that ‘‘ concession, if accom- 
panied by adequate securities,” was the course to be adopted. He did 
not profess to be satisfied that the securities which Peel and the duke 
required were adequate. The Duke of Wellington stated in the House 
of Lords that, when he offered the vacant see to Phillpotts, he was 
aware that the latter took a different view of the Catholic question from 
his own. The new bishop did not obstruct the policy of his patrons, 
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but on what practical grounds could he have done so? Peel and the 
duke had made the breach wider than he liked ; but they did not make 
it wider than they were compelled to make it: why, as he saw them 
at their work, should he try to hinder them ? We note that Phillpotts, 
in his place in the House of Lords, took occasion to describe his old 
adversary, Brougham, as “ the most eloquent of living men.” 

True to his infallible formula, he took his place among the obstruc- 
tionists, and, like a genuine Anglican divine of Charles II.’s reign, 
looked upon Whigs, Radicals, reformers of every name and colour, as 
children of darkness, and destroyers of the constitution. But times 
were now altering for Phillpotts. Hitherto, though there might seem 
to be a change of wind for a few hours or weeks, the grand atmo- 
spheric currents had been propitious to his doctrine that human 
perfection had been formularised in Caroline-Anglicanism, and human 
happiness consummated by our glorious constitution, as it might be 
interpreted, say, by a Phillpotts at Canterbury, and an Eldon at the 
royal ear. Man, as has been more than once observed, looks before and 
after, and though Phillpotts was not imaginative, his visions of the future 
must have been dim indeed if he did not sometimes, about the date 
we have now reached in his life, pereeive the tender, inviting glitter 
on his horizon of the Episcopal throne of Becket and Anselm. From 
the day when he had left the Bell Inn, Gloucester, an alert, docile, white- 
frilled youngster of thirteen, to win his scholarship at Corpus, to the 
day when the mitre o: Exeter was set upon his brow, he had lived 
thirty-nine years. His helm had got a dint now and then in the 
battle, but he had never known reverse, and the rapidity and im- 
portance of his triumphs had been splendid. He was, for his years,— 
that is to say, for the years of a man still in the prime of life,—as fresh 
and unexhausted on the evening when he took his seat in the House of 
Lords, as he had been on the morning when his mother kissed him 
and bade him farewell at the door of the Bell Inn. Singularly enough, 
he had exactly the same number of years of life still before him as 
intervened between the achievement of his boyish conquest at Corpus 
and the acceptance of the see of Exeter. Could he be supposed to 
have known, or to have even a remote suspicion, that the last step 
in his promotion had been taken, and his latest trophy won? Yet so it 
was. In the poorest of the bishoprics,—in what the ‘“ Times ”’ calls 
‘the remote capital of the west,”—Henry Phillpotts remained. The 
tide which had favoured him for thirty-nine years turned against him, 
and when, after other thirty-nine years, he closed his eye upon the world, 
it was still running against him, and with greater velocity than ever. 
He had succeeded in every capacity hitherto. It soon became apparent 
that he was not to succeed as a bishop. 

Among the many phenomena which revealed themselves as part of 
the general liberal tendency of the period was an expansion of 
fecling on the part of Churchmen towards Nonconformists. A rigid 
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Churchism was, of course, still to be met with, but it was comparatively 
rare. Henry of Exeter, however, was as rigid in all his habitudes of 
thought, feeling, and action, as he had ever been. Throughout his 
diocese, administered, we need hardly say, with energy and skill, 
Dissenters felt themselves placed in the coldest shade. Clergymen 
who made any attempt to conciliate them by insignificant modifications 
in the service of the Church were gloomed upon from above. Low 
Churchmen, if their opinions were of a pronounced type, found less 
favour with the bishop even than Dissenters,—were, in fact, in his eyes, 
Dissenters of confused heads or with dishonest hearts. Bickerings 
enough would arise in these circumstances, cracklings of thorns under 
the Episcopal pot. It began to be whispered that the bishop was an 
extreme man, and his diocese, if well managed, was certainly not a 
quiet diocese. Extreme men are feared by the dispensers of high 
Episcopal patronage, and a quiet diocese has now become almost 
synonymous with a model diocese. Then, there was Tractarianism 
to perplex and offend the public mind about the Bishop of Exeter. 
The “movement” was getting under weigh at Oxford, and the 
followers of Pusey and Newman had many to assail, and few to defend 
them. Henry of Exeter never lacked heart to strike for a friend, and 
Newman, Pusey, and Keble had at all times his bold and favourable 
word. The good, stupid public were surprised. Was this not Dr. 
Phillpotts, our Protestant champion, the opponent of Catholic emanci- 
pation, the rebuker of Canning, the refuter of Butler? And were 
not these Puseyites plainly ‘‘in league with Rome?” Were they 
not leading the ingenuous youth of England into the bosom of 
* Antichrist ?” Dr. Phillpotts was perfectly consistent. At the 
time of his controversies with Lingard and Butler, he did not hesitate 
to affirm with clear emphasis that the Church of England holds 
unequivocally the doctrine of the real presence. While he was 
struggling to keep Roman Catholics out of Parliament, and while his 
sword was crossed with Roman Catholic controversialists, this 
expression might escape notice, but it infallibly implies that the theology 
of Dr. Phillpotts, at the time, was not what is commonly understood 
by Protestant. It was Anglo-Catholic, and to this day,—still more 
five-and-thirty years ago,—average Englishmen fail to appreciate the 
difference between Anglo-Catholicism and Roman Catholicism, and 
both the Puseyites and their western patron were regarded with alarm 
and hatred by the majority of the religious public as Romanists, 
wearing the mask of clergy of the Church of England. The plaudits 
which had rung so sweetly in the ears of the Protestant champion of 
Durham and of Stanhope, died into whimpering amazement, and 
then passed into angry hissings, around the renegade Romaniser of 
Exeter. 

True to his Anglican formula as needle to the pole,—or rather, far 
more true, for as the lion has been proved to be a coward, the needle 
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has been proved to be variable,—Phillpotts took all this misapprecia- 
tion and unpopularity like the brave, stern, proud man he was. The 
spirit of the times had changed; he would not change. Tho whole 
world might declare the constitution of England and the Church of 
England to be something different from what he had long ago made 
up his mind as to their being. He would declare them to be what the 
Caroline divines pronounced them, and nothing else. And what he 
declared them to be in public he would practically take care that they 
should be in the diocese of Exeter. One illustration which he gave 
of his diocesan policy filled England with clamour and heart-burning. 

The matter, in fact, became of national importance, for the future 
Hallam will here come upon one of his constitutional landmarks, 
and cannot help devoting to it a paragraph, or at least a sentence. 
But if we wish to realise the extent of that condensation which 
history will make in the immeasurable flood of print and talk which 
emerges upon all subjects of popular agitation in these days, we cannot 
do so more easily than by recalling the libraries and shiploads of 
pamphlets, and newspaper and magazine articles, and books, and law 
reports, and reports of public meetings, and sermons, and tracts, and 
fly-sheets, and letters, and controversial arguments, which clogged 
the by-ways of England at the time of the Gorham case. The 
historical net result of the whole is, that the decision protected the 
Low Church clergy of England against the attempts of the Anglo- 
Catholic party to exclude them from the Church. But the main inci- 
dents of the case have so strong a biographie significance for all who 
study the life of Dr. Phillpotts, that it is incumbent on us to lay them 
before our readers. 

The Rev. G. C. Gorham, vicar of St. Just-in-Penwith, in the 
diocese of Exeter, was presented in 1847 by her Majesty to the 
vicarage of Brampford Speke, lying within the same. Mr. Gorham 
had, so far as we are aware, been an incumbent in the diocese when 
Dr. Phillpotts was appointed its bishop; so that the proposal was, 
that the Queen of England should transfer a clergyman from one 
charge under the Bishop of Exeter to another. The bishop looked 
to the letter of the law, and announced that, previously to instituting 
Mr. Gorham, he would subject him to some theological examination. 
The examination commenced. It occupied one day. It occupied two 
days. Gorham began to remonstrate. The questions were ‘very 
numerous, much varied in form, embracing many points of difficulty.” 
Gorham's remonstrances were of no avail. For five days the scrutiny 
continued, the bishop sending his long foreeps into the man in search 
of heresy, like that interesting creature described by Professor Owen 
inhabiting the Madagascar forests, which seats itself on branches 
outwardly green and flourishing, but known by its wonderful instinct 
to have a minute maggot deep hidden somewhere, and sends its 
long instrument to the very heart of the branch in quest of the insect. 
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At last the probing was finished, and Gorham learned the result. 
The bishop considered his doctrine contrary to the true Christian 
faith and to the articles and formularies of the Church of England, 
and refused to institute him to Brampford Speke. 

Gorham took proceedings with a view to force the bishop to insti- 
tute him, on the general ground that his doctrine was not discordant 
with that of the Church of England. The particular doctrine on which 
the bishop deemed him heretical was that of baptismal regeneration. 
Gorham held the evangelical form of dogma on the subject. Our 
notion of this view is, that it is vague as to what the sacrament of 
baptism positively effects, but is distinct in its denial that any pontiff 
or priest can so perform the ceremony that the soul of the child 
shall, by it, be necessarily regenerated and changed from a vessel 
of wrath into a vessel of mercy. In one word, Mr. Gorham denied 
to the Church that mystic power by which souls are regenerated, and 
left it in the hands of God, who might regencrate with baptism or 
without baptism, before, in, or after baptism, as seemed to Him good. 
The bishop maintained that every baptized infant is in baptism made 
a member of Christ, is truly elect of God, and, dying in infancy, is 
predestinate to eternal happiness. If he falls subsequently into 
wilful sin, he ‘loses that state of salvation into which he was intro- 
duced by baptism,” but may by true repentance and conversion be 
restored to his baptismal state. From the point of view of the 
practical moralist, it would appear that these baptismal doctrines 
came to much the same thing. According to both, no wilful sinner, 
no thief, liar, murderer, debauchce, is ina state of salvation. But 
Gorham's doctrine refers everything to God directly; and the bishop's 
doctrine refers everything to God through the Church. The one 
doctrine gives no pre-eminent superiority to ecclesiastically-ordained 
Christians over Christians not ecclesiastically ordained. The other puts 
an instrument of tremendous potency into the hands of the Church. 

After the amount of specchifying, pamphilctcering, litigating, we 
have indicated, the Judicial Committee of Privy Council gave its 
decision, the Vice-Chancellor Knight alone dissenting. Mr. Gorham’'s 
doctrine was affirmed to be ‘not contrary or repugnant to the 
declared doctrine of the Church of England as by law established.” 

From this judgment there was no appeal, and in the satisfaction of 
the moment, which throughout the clerical world was general and 
throughout the lay world nearly universal, it was probably felt that 
the matter was at an end. One man knew differently. Henry Phill- 
potts refused to institute, and hurled at the feet of the Committee of 
Privy Council a protest and defiance that might have been signed by 
Becket. ‘‘ We, Henry, Bishop of Exeter, do, by virtue of 
the authority given to us by God, as a bishop in the Church of Christ, 
and in the apostolic branch of it planted by God’s providence within 
this land, and established therein by the laws and constitution of 
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this realm, hereby solemnly repudiate the said judgment, and declare 
it to be null and utterly without effect in foro conscientixa, and do 
appeal therefrom in all that concerns the Catholic faith to the sacred 
synod of this nation when it shall be in the name of Christ assembled 
as the true Church of England by representation Any 
archbishop or bishop who shall institute the said George Cornelius 
Gorham to the cure and government of the souls of the parishioners 
of the said parish of Brampford Speke, within our diocese aforesaid, 
will thereby incur the sin of supporting and favouring the said 
heretical doctrine; and we do hereby renounce and repudiate all 
communion with,” &c. 

The Primate might institute Gorham. The Primate did institute 
Gorham. But what of that? Could puny fact invalidate perfect theory, 
or the babble of multitudes and the quirks of lawyers touch the infalli- 
ble formula of Anglicanism ? If Henry alone held the truth, was the 
majesty of truth less on that account? With a stern pride he could 
feel that, in a faithless and perverse and jesting age, the citadel of 
Anglican orthodoxy was in his breast, and he alone could interpret 
the national constitution and the laws of England. With the general 
voice of England against him, the Lord Chancellor and an over- 
whelming majority of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council against 
him, the Primate of the Church of England against him, he, Henry of 
Exeter, could still calmly believe himself to incarnate the true spirit, 
principles, and legislation of the Anglican Church. Unless he had 
believed that he had saved his formula, that his ewe-lamb still lay in 
his bosom, his heart would have broken. A singular spectacle, 
surely, in this unenthusiastic century! You cannot say whether the 
bishop is sublimely perverse, or perversely sublime. The literal 
effect of his proceeding is, that he constitutes himself at once pope 
and king in England, and floats above the common earth, one foot 
over the head of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the other over that 
of her Majesty the Queen. 

What lends a curious zest to the interest of all this is, that the 
proposition on the soundness of which the very possibility of belief 
on the bishop’s part that his vindication of himself and his Church 
had more reality than a magic-lantern picture depends, is in the 
highest degree questionable. He proceeds upon the supposition that, 
in the constitution of England, the spiritual power is distinguished 
from the temporal; and that the temporal is not, except formally and 
officially, supreme over the spiritual. We speak, of course, of the 
theoretic question,—that aspect of the matter which is most favour- 
able to Henry of Exeter, for the civil power has always known 
how to arrange the practical superiority and inferiority. The 
bishop had an opportunity, many years after the Gorham decision, 
of attempting to convince an eminent man, who took a view of the 
Anglican constitution different from his own, that his was the right 
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Anglican formula. Lord Macaulay, sternly contemptuous and reticent 
when book-makers and notoriety-hunters shot pamphlets at him, 
courteously declared himself ready to listen when informed that 
a learned and able ecclesiastic like the Bishop of Exeter was 
prepared to impugn his doctrine as to the relation between the 
civil and ecclesiastical departments of the English constitution. The 
little pamphlet which contains the correspondence that followed is as 
good a bit of controversial sword-play as you will readily find. Such 
fencers omit ail the flourishing and fancy-work of ordinary com- 
batants, and strike at once, by the finest thrusts, at the vital parts. 
Macaulay takes up his position calmly. The King of England, he 
submits, proclaims in a document forming an essential part of the laws 
of England, that ‘all jurisdiction, spiritual as well as temporal,” is 
derived from him alone. The bishop does not dispute it. ‘ But 
what,” he asks, “is the meaning of jurisdiction in this place? It is, 
as the document itself calls it, jurisdicendi Autoritas ; in other words. 
the power of pronouncing judgment in foro exteriori, coactive judg- 
ments, having effects recognised by temporal law. This depends 
always on the temporal power. . . . I am quite ready to admit that 
the same commissions give a license to these bishops to exercise 
strictly and purely spiritual power, such as ordination. But what 
does this amount to? Merely leave to exercise the essential and 
inherent powers of the Episcopate, which the State has the power to 
prohibit.” Macaulay's answer seems to us masterly. ‘ Your lord- 
ship will, I think, admit that, in both commissions, the bishop is 


empowered to ordain, not merely auctoritate regis, a phrase which 
might perhaps be so construed as to save the spiritual independence 
of the Episcopate, but vice regis, a phrase which seems to be sus- 
ceptible of no such construction. The best comment on the word 
‘vice’ will be found in Cranmer’s Declaration, contained in the Stilling- 
fleet MS.: ‘A bishop may make a priest by the Scripture; and so 
may princes and governors also, and that by the authority of God 
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committed to them.’” Henry of Exeter commenced his correspondence 
with Lord Macaulay with a honied blandness of compliment which 
sounds as if it were rather sweeter than the natural dialect of the 
mzn; he closed it with a peremptory harshness of tone which sug- 
gests that he has had rather more than he expected or wanted. 

And so the tough, indomitable man remained cased in his formula 
to the last. Firmly cased in it they found him when he died at the 
age of ninety-one. It had been his armour in life ; it was his shroud 
in death ; and when he was lowered into his grave it was lowered 
with him, and the solemn “dust to dust’’ was spoken with equal 
truth of both. He was a thoroughly brave, hard-working, learned, 
able, and morally irreproachable Englishman; and it was strange, 
and perhaps sad, that ecclesiastical erudition should retain power 
even in this age to paralyse so robust a nature. 
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Tue Messrs. Blackwood have announced their intention of bringing 
out a series of small volumes with the view of explaining to those 
who do not read Latin and Greek what the classies are. “It is 
proposed,” they say in their opening advertisement, ‘‘ to give in these 
little volumes some such introduction to the great writers of Grecce 
and Rome as may open to those who have not received a classical 
education,—or in whose case it has been incomplete and fragmentary, 
—a fair acquaintance with the contents of their writings, and the 
leading features of their style.” Homer has of course been put in 
the van, and the Iliad and the Odyssey have already been ‘ done” 
by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins. Herodotus is to be next given to 
us. And after the Herodotus we are promised Virgil and Horace, 
the Greek tragedians and Aristophanes, Cicero and Juvenal. Others, 
we are told, will follow. We now notice the enterprise because we 
think that if it be well done, it will afford an easy means of removing 
very common and very dense ignorance as to authors whose names 
are common in our mouths; and also because Mr. Collins has been 
remarkably successful with the two great poems attributed to the 
ancient bard. 

Mr. Collins, however, under whose superintendence the whole 
series is to be brought out, has no doubt had his pick and choice, 
and has chosen well. In describing the Iliad and the Odyssey of 
Homer, he has had a tale to tell, and, in each case, a tale which, 
from its marvellous incidents, can be made almost as interesting in 
prose to the ordinary reader of English, as it has been in verse, first 
to those who heard it repeated to them in their vernacular language, 
and in latter years to the comparatively few in number who have read 
Greek, or the hardly more numerous class who have made themselves 
acquainted with the poems by means of translation. Both the Iliad 
and the Odyssey are singularly well adapted for such work as Mr. 
Collins has done. The stories of Herodotus also, which we call 
history, and in which the true and the fabulous are delightfully 
mingled, will afford scope for a narrative, though hardly for one so 
continued as those which Mr. Collins has been able to produce from 
the long poems of Homer. But we doubt whether Horace, and 
Cicero, and Juvenal, can be reproduced and made intelligible in 
volumes that shall be as readable as those which we have now in our 
hands. The story of the Mineid we shall be glad to have. The 
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family woes of (Edipus, the horrors of Agamemnon and his family, the 
wrongs of Prometheus, and the other old sources of Greek tragedy, 
may be made familiar to many to whom Antigone and Ismene, 
Clytemnestra and Orestes, are at present merely names. When there 
is a story to tell, such a volume may be made charming reading. When 
there is none,—as there will be none in regard to such poets as Horace 
and Juvenal, or in treating of the works of a thinker such as Aristotle, 
—the description of the authors may be made equally valuable to 
those who will read it, but the number of readers will probably be 
much less. The name of Aristotle has not yet been inserted in the 
list; but in treating of ancient classics for English readers who do 
not read Greck or Latin, we presume that Mr. Collins will not omit 
the works of the philosopher whose thoughts have had more influence 
on our own ways of thinking than have those of any other classic 
that has come down to us. 

We do not believe in royal roads to learning,—or indeed in royal 
roads to any great aims. Mr. Collins with his little books will not teach 
men and women Greek and Latin, nor will he make them acquainted 
with the poetry or the history or the philosophy of the Greek and Latin 
writers. Such knowledge can be obtained only in the old-fashioned 
way,—by study, till from long study enjoyment and knowledge wili 
come. But the attainment of such a royal road is not, we imagine, 
the object intended by these little books. To know what Homer did, 
to be really acquainted with his work,—and to know what it was 
that he did, are two different things. To have acquired the former 
knowledge is a great thing. To obtain the latter is but a little thing; 
but that little thing is worth obtaining, and may be of much value to 
readers of English,—if only they will be careful not to imagine or to 
lead others to imagine that because they have got the little thing, they 
are therefore in possession also of that which is great. We may 
presume that the great world of English readers does not read Greek 
and Latin. To find a lady that reads either of them is rare. May 
we not almost say, after all that our public schools and universities 
are supposed to do for us, after the many years devoted by so large 
a number of our youths to the learning of Greek and Latin, that 
it is not common to find even educated men who really read the 
classics. But as the English world grows older and progresses and 
is improved, thousands of real readers are every year added to our 
customers for books, who have never gone through,—shall we say 
the farce or the fact ?—of learning the two great dead languages. 
To all these,—whether they have ever attempted to learn and yet do 
not know, or do not know because they have never attempted to 
learn,—the names of the classic authors become almost painfully 
familiar. Homer, Virgil, and Horace, the Greck tragedians, Hero- 
dotus, Cicero, and Cxsar,—Horace and Cicero, perhaps, more gene- 
rally than any others,—are spoken of in their hearing as authors with 
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whom all the world is acquainted. Now we do not agree with the 
common acceptation of the proverb which tells us that a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing. To read Homer in the original, and to 
have read it till the grandeur and simplicity of the poems have deve- 
loped themselves, is a very fine thing ; but it is not given to every one 
to get to Corinth. When you cannot see Corinth, it is something tc 
know what Corinth is like, if at the period in which you live Corinth 
be in much repute. Read some account of Corinth, so that you 
may understand others when they talk of the fair city,—only be 
careful not to leave suggestions that you have been there, while in 
truth you have not made the journey. Most of us take our Bacon 
and our Newton, many of us our Locke and even our Adam Smith, 
second-hand ; but we are glad to know, even though it be after a hazy 
fashion, what it was that those great men did for us. In the same 
way we may be glad to learn,—and to Icarn, not in a hazy way, but 
with much perspicuity,—the nature and purport and extent of some 
of the best-known of the old Greek and Latin writers. Of the great 
poets there are no doubt great translations. Homer has been treated 
magnificently by the translators, and very much has been done to give 
in English versions the peculiar sweetness and terse happiness of 
the prince of lyric poets. But the translations of Homer are of course 
long works, and though they have of late years been multiplied for 
us with excessive care, are not very much read. As to Horace, we 
generally find that those who enjoy the translations are those who are 
able also to enjoy the original. Indeed we know but few works 
that have become really popular by means of translation, and those 
have been prose writings. The Arabian Nights, Plutarch’s Lives, 
Don Quixote, Froissart’s Chronicles, Montaigne’s Essays, and Gil 
Blas, are, we think, more generally read than any translations even 
of Homer or of Dante. And yet it cannot but be a matter of 
great interest, let us say for an educated lady, to know what it was 
that Homer sung, to understand something of the earlicst known 
tale of that most memorable of all campaigns, the siege of Troy, and 
to become personally acquainted with Achilles, Menelaus, and Ulysses, 
with Priam, Hector, and Aineas. Who was Tydides, and who the son 
of Telamon? How came it to pass that Telemachus went forth on 
his travels with his guide, philosopher, and friend ? Of what sort was 
the woman Calypso? And what was the family history of that Poly- 
phemus whom we see in pictures, and of whom it is generally known 
that he was illtreated in the matter of his eyesight? We all know 
(Enone from Tennyson’s poems, but of what nature were her wrongs, 
and how came it to pass that she prayed so fervently that ere she 
died she might meet and grapple with,— 
“The Abominable that uninvited camo 


Into the fair Pelcian banquet-hall, 
And cast the golden fruit upon the board?” 
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If only because they are the far-away fountains from which so many 
of our own rivers of literature have taken their spring, it is desirable 
that we should know, at least, what was the nature of the work done 
by the old authors whose names, but whose names only, are common 
in our ears. 

This has already been done by Mr. Collins in regard to Homer, 
and has been done remarkably well. In the first place, we may 
assure our readers that the two little books which he has produced 
are very pleasant reading ;—as good as a novel we might say, that 
being a common expression, were it not that they are very much better 
than most novels. He contrives to excite and to support the interest 
of the story told, so that the unlearned reader follows and comprehends 
without the labour of a weary study. In his narrative of the Iliad 
we are made to understand the boyish grandeur of the Greek heroes, 
and the childlike malice of the Olympian gods, who were Greek or 
Trojan in their sympathies, according to the party to which each god or 
goddess was devoted. Most readers who thus begin their Homeric ex- 
perience will be astonished to find how very like are those feeders on 
ambrosia, as described by Homer, to the tinsel absurdities whom we 
see personified in our modern burlesques ;—how very like in action 
and in feeling, though the language put into their mouths by the poet 
is grand and sonorous. The gods are monstrous in their malice, 
their schemes, and their jealousies ; and the heroes themselves are 
like high-spirited, thoughtless boys. Agamemnon is a fine head- 
of-the-school, held as such to be altogether sacred in his person, with 
just so much of wisdom as a sense of responsibility will give even 
toa boy. Nestor is the old chap, who has hung on at school till he 
is popularly supposed to be twenty,—who is almost a man, so 
prudent has he become, and who has at his fingers’ ends all the 
experiences of the school. Ulysses is the cunning fellow, who 
knows every dodge ; can get out at night without being detected, and 
who, when he is called on to fight, always wins, but never fights fair. 
And what great school has ever been without its Achilles, the boy 
who can lick the head-of-the-school easily, only that the head-of-the- 
school has a sanctity too great to allow of his being licked; who 
won't play in the match because he can’t have it all his own way, 
and who sulks apart with a friend,—some Patroclus or Boswell,—that 
lives upon his rare smiles, echoes his words, and believes in his 
wrongs. And yet, though these heroes be boys, their words are so 
grand and their actions so full of movement, that never was there 
so magnificent an assemblage of words together as that contained in 
the Iliad. 

The interposition of the gods on every occasion, by which worsted 
warriors are carried away in the clouds, death-wounds are cured 
on the spot, invisibility is given for a while to this or that hero, 
and all kinds of unjust miracles are performed, is very trying to 
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the reader’s feelings. It becomes almost useless for him to sym- 
pathise either with Greek or Trojan, seeing that some odious god 
will surely come upon the scene, and have it all his own way, 
let the hero be ever so heroic! There is this slight consolation, 
—that when Hector, with whom the reader certainly will sym- 
pathise, comes by his bitter end, fighting his last battle not as 
gallantly as he should have done, there is always that excuse to bo 
made. Juno had just then got the better of her besotted husband, 
and the thing had been “ made safe” in Olympus. The Greeks and 
Trojans mean to fight it out on the square, but there is always some 
‘‘ cross’ arranged by the gods. ll this is told us by Mr. Collins in 
a fashion which enables us really to understand of what nature is 
this poem of which lovers of literature never cease to talk. 

The Odyssey, we think, is even better adapted for the purpose 
in hand than the Iliad, and has, in its present shape, produced a 
delightful little story. In this poem Ulysses wanders home, and 
revenges himself upon those suitors of his wife, Penelope, of which 
we must all have heard at least something. In his adventures 
Ulysses is always dealing with the miraculous, is encountering fairies, 
giants, and sirens at every turn, and is enveloped, from the beginning 
to the end, by a system of machinery of which the slightest article 
would be a godsend to Mr. Home; but the actual old gods and 
goddesses are not so vexatious as they are in the Iliad. The 
demigods and demigoddesses of the Odyssey are more picturesque, 
and, upon the whole, less unreasonable. The bigger divinities do 
indeed interfere, but they do so with less annoyance to the friends of 
the hero, and Ulysses is allowed to accomplish that which throughout 
the whole poem is desired by the reader. He gets back to Ithaca, 
slays the suitors, takes his wife to his bosom,—not, indeed, in the 
most gallant manner,—and resumes the possession of his swine and 
the dominion of his island. ll this is again told by Mr. Collins, and 
is so told that, could we imagine that Homer had written no 
Odyssey, and that our present editor, compiler, and exponent had 
made the story out of his own head, his story, as so written, ought 
to immortalise him. No such praise as that can be awarded to him ;— 
but we can assure our readers, whether they have read Homer or not, 
that they will find much to charm them in these two little volumes. 

It will remain to be seen whether those that follow will be as well 
done,—or, indeed, whether others of the classics are capable of 
being treated in a manner at the same time so playful and so full of 
scholarship, as that which has been displayed in the Homer. As we 
have before said, a plain description of the works of many of the 
ancient classics may probably be so given as to be full of use and 
interest, and we are glad that the attempt is to be made. Nevertheless, 
we think that the editor of the series has chosen the hest plum for 
Limself,—as a discreet editor should do. 





AN EDITOR’S TALES. 
No. V. 


THE SPOTTED DOG. 


Part I.—Tue Atremprt. 


Some few years since we reccived the following letter ;— 


‘*Dear Sir, 

‘*T write to you for literary employment, and I implore you to 
provide me with it if it be within your power to do so. My capacity 
for such work is not small, and my acquirements are considerable. 
My need is very great, and my views in regard to remuneration 
are modest. I was educated at , and was afterwards a scholar 
of College, Cambridge. I left the university without a degree, 
in consequence of a quarrel with the college tutor. I was rusticated, 
and not allowed to return. After that I became for a while a student 
for the Chancery Bar. I then lived for some years in Paris, and I 
understand and speak French as though it were my own language. 
For all purposes of literature I am equally conversant with German. 
I read Italian. I am, of course, familiar with Latin. In regard to 
Greek I will only say that I am less ignorant of it than nineteen 
twentieths of our national scholars. I am well read in modern and 
ancient history. I have especially studied political economy. I 
have not neglected other matters necessary to the education of an 
enlightened man,—unless it be natural philosophy. I can write 
English, and can write it with rapidity. I am a poet ;—at least, 
I so esteem myself. I am not a believer. My character will not 
bear investigation ;—in saying which, I mean you to understand, not 
that I steal or cheat, but that I live in a dirty lodging, spend many 
of my hours in a public-house, and cannot pay tradesmen’s bills 
where tradesmen have been found to trust me. I have a wife and 
four children,—which burden forbids me to free myself from all care 
by a bare bodkin. I am just past forty, and since I quarrelled with 
my family, because I could not understand The Trinity, I have never 
been the owner of a ten-pound note. My wife was not a lady. I 
married her because I was determined to take refuge from the con- 
ventional thraldom of so-called ‘ gentlemen ’ amidst the liberty of the 
lower orders. My life, of course, has been a mistake. Indeed, to 
live at all,—is it not a folly ? 

“T am at present employed on the staff of two or three of ths 
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‘Penny Dreadfuls.’ Your august highness in literature has perhaps 
never heard of a ‘ Penny Dreadful.’ I write for them matter, which 
we among ourselves call ‘ blood and nastiness,’—and which is copied 
from one to another. For this I am paid forty-five shillings a week. 
For thirty shillings a week I will do any work that you may impose 
upon me for the term of six months. I write this letter as a last 
effort to rescue myself from the filth of my present position, but I 
entertain no hope of any success. If you ask it I will come and see 
you ; but do not send for me unless you mean to employ me, as I am 
ashamed of myself. I live at No. 8, Cucumber Court, Gray’s Inn 
Lane ;—but if you write, address to the care of Mr. Grimes, the 
Spotted Dog, Liquorpond Street. Now I have told you my whole 
life, and you may help me if you will. I do not expect an answer. 
‘Yours truly, 
‘Junius Mackenzie.” 


Indeed he had told us his whole life, and what a picture of a life he 
had drawn! ‘There was something in the letter which compelled 
attention. It was impossible to throw it, half read, into the waste- 
paper basket, and to think of it not at all. We did read it, probably 
twice, and then put ourselves to work to consider how much of it 
might be true and how much false. Had the man been a boy at 

, and then a scholar of his college? We concluded that, so 
far, the narrative was true. Had he abandoned his dependence on 
wealthy friends from conscientious scruples, as he pretended; or had 
other and less creditable reasons caused the severance? On that 
point we did not quite believe him. And then, as to those assertions 
made by himself in regard to his own capabilities,—how far did they 
gain credence with us? We think that we believed them all, making 
some small discount,—with the exception of that one in which he 
proclaimed himself to be a poet. A man may know whether he 
understands French, and be quite ignorant whether the rhymed lines 
which he produces are or are not poetry. When he told us that he 
was an infidel, and that his character would not bear investigation, we 
went with him altogether. His allusion to suicide we regarded as a 
foolish boast. We gave him credit for the four children, but were not 
certain about the wife. We quite believed the general assertion of his 
impecuniosity. That stuff about ‘ conventional thraldom” we hope 
we took at its worth. When he told us that his life had been a 
mistake he spoke to us Gospel truth. 

Of the ‘ Penny Dreadfuls,” and of ‘‘ blood and nastiness,” so called, 
we had never before heard, but we did not think it remarkable that 
@ man so gifted as our correspondent should earn forty-five shillings 
a week by writing for the cheaper periodicals. It did not, however, 
appear to us probable that any one so remunerated would be willing 
to leave that engagement for another which should give him only 
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thirty shillings. When he spoke of the “ filth of his present posi- 
tion,” our heart began to bleed for him. We know what it is so well, 
and can fathom so accurately the degradation of the educated man 
who, having been ambitious in the career of literature, falls into that 
slough of despond by which the profession of literature is almost 
surrounded. There we were with him, as brothers together. When 
we came to Mr. Grimes and the Spotted Dog, in Liquorpond Street, 
we thought that we had better refrain from answering the letter,— 
by which decision on our part he would not, according to his own 
statement, be much disappointed. Mr. Julius Mackenzie! Perhaps 
at this very time rich uncles and aunts were buttoning up their 
pockets against the sinner because of his devotion to the Spotted 
Dog. There’ are well-to-do people among the Mackenzies. It might 
be the case that that heterodox want of comprehension in regard to 
The Trinity was the cause of it; but we have observed that in most 
families, grievous as are doubts upon such sacred subjects, they are 
not held to be cause of hostility so invincible as is a thorough-going 
devotion to a Spotted Dog. Ifthe Spotted Dog had brought about 
these troubles, any interposition from ourselves would be useless. 

For twenty-four hours we had given up all idea of answering the 
letter ; but it then occurred to us that men who have become dis- 
reputable as drunkards do not put forth their own abominations when 
making appeals for aid. If this man were really given to drink he 
would hardly have told us of his association with the public-house. 
Probably he was much at the Spotted Dog, and hated himself for 
being there. The more we thought of it the more we fancied that 
the gist of his letter might be true. It seemed that the man had 
desired to tell the truth as he himself believed it. 

It so happened that at that time we had been asked to provide an 
index to a certain learned manuscript in three volumes. The intended 
publisher of the work had already procured an index from a pro- 
fessional compiler of such matters; but the thing had been so badly 
done that it could not be used. Some knowledge of the classics was 
required, though it was not much more than a familiarity with the 
names of Latin and Greek authors, to which perhaps should be added 
some acquaintance, with the names also, of the better-known editors 
and commentators. The gentleman who had had the task in hand 
had failed conspicuously, and I had been told by my enterprising 
friend Mr. X , the publisher, that £25 would be freely paid on 
the proper accomplishment of the undertaking. The work, apparently 
so trifling in its nature, demanded a scholar’s acquirements, and could 
hardly be completed in less than two months. We had snubbed the 
offer, saying that we should be ashamed to ask an educated man to 
give his time and labour for so small a remuneration ;—but to Mr. 
Julius Mackenzie £25 for two months’ work would manifestly be 
a godsend. If Mr. Julius Mackenzie did in truth possess the know- 
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ledge for which he gave himself credit; if he was, as he said, 
‘‘familiar with Latin,” and was ‘less ignorant of Greek than 
nineteen twentieths of our national scholars,” he might perhaps be 
able to earn this £25. We certainly knew no one else who could and 
who would do the work properly for that money. We therefore 
wrote to Mr. Julius Mackenzie, and requested his presence. Our 
note was short, cautious, and also courteous. We regretted that a 
man so gifted should be driven by stress of circumstances to such 
need. We could undertake nothing, but if it would not put him to 
too much trouble to call upon us, we might perhaps be able to suggest 
something to him. Precisely at the hour named Mr. Julius Mackenzie 
came to us. 

We well remember his appearance, which was one unutterably 
painful to behold. He was a tall man, very thin,—thin we might 
say as a whipping-post, were it not that one’s idea of a whipping- 
post conveys erectness and rigidity, whereas this man, as he stood 
before us, was full of bends and curves and crookedness. His big 
head seemed to lean forward over his miserably narrow chest. His 
back was bowed, and his legs were crooked and tottering. He had 
told us that he was over forty, but we doubted, and doubt now, 
whether he had not added something to his years, in order partially 
to excuse the wan, worn weariness of his countenance. He carried 
an infinity of thick, ragged, wild, dirty hair, dark in colour, though 
not black, which age had not yet begun to grizzle. He wore a 
miserable attempt at a beard, stubbly, uneven, and half-shorn,—as 
though it had been cut down within an inch of his chin with blunt 
scissors. He had two ugly projecting teeth, and his cheeks were 
hollow. His eyes were deep set, but very bright, illuminating his 
whole face ; so that it was impossible to look at him and to think 
him to be one wholly insignificant. His eyebrows were large and 
shaggy, but well-formed, not meeting across the brow, with single, 
stiffly projecting hairs,—a pair of eyebrows which added much 
strength to his countenance. His nose was long and well-shaped,— 
but red as a huge carbuncle. The moment we saw him we connected 
that nose with the Spotted Dog. It was not a blotched nose, not a 
nose covered with many carbuncles, but a brightly red, smooth, well- 
formed nose, one glowing carbuncle in itself. He was dressed in 
along brown great-coat, which was buttoned up round his throat, 
and which came nearly to his feet. The binding of the coat was 
frayed, the buttons were half-uncovered, the button-holes were 
tattered, the velvet collar had become party-coloured with dirt and 
usage. It was in the month of December, and a great-coat was 
needed; but this great-coat looked as though it were worn because 
other garments were not at his command. Not an inch of linen or 
even of flannel shirt was visible. Below his coat we could only 
see his broken boots and the soiled legs of his trousers, which had 
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reached that age which in trousers defies description. When we 
looked at him we could not but ask ourselves whether this man had 
been born a gentleman and was still a scholar. And yet there was 
that in his face which prompted us to believe the account he had 
given of himself. As we looked at him we felt sure that he possessed 
keen intellect, and that he was too much of a man to boast of acquire- 
ments which he did not believe himself to possess. We shook hands 
with him, asked him’ to sit down, and murmured something of our 
sorrow that he should be in distress. 

‘I am pretty well used to it,” said he. There was nothing mean 
in his voice ;—there was indeed a touch of humour in it, and in his 
manner there was nothing of the abjectness of supplication. We had 
his letter in our hands, and we read a portion of it again as he sat 
opposite to us. We then remarked that we did not understand how 
he, having a wife and family dependent on him, could offer to give 
up a third of his income with the mere object of changing the nature 
of his work. ‘You don’t know what it is,” said he, ‘to write for 
the ‘Penny Dreadfuls.’ I’m at it seven hours a day, and hate the very 
words that I write. I cursed myself afterwards for sending that 
letter. I know that to hope is to be an ass. But I did send it, and 
here I am.” 

We looked at his nose and felt that we must be careful before we 
suggested to our learned friend, Dr , to put his manuscript into 
the hands of Mr. Julius Mackenzie. If it had been a printed book 
the attempt might have been made without much hazard, but our 
friend’s work, which was elaborate, and very learned, had not yet 
reached the honours of the printing-house. We had had our own 
doubts whether it might ever assume the form of a real book; but 
our friend, who was a wealthy as well as a learned man, was, as yet, 
very determined. He desired, at any rate, that the thing should be 
perfected, and his publisher had therefore come to us offering £25 
for the codification and index. Were anything other than good to 
befall his manuscript, his lamentations would be loud, not on his own 
score,—but on behalf of learning in general. It behoved us therefore 
to be cautious. We pretended to read the letter again, in order that 
we might gain time for a decision, for we were greatly frightened by 
that gleaming nose. 

Let the reader understand that the nose was by no means Bar- 
dolphian. If we have read Shakespeare aright, Bardolph’s nose was 
a thing of terror from its size as well as its hue. It was a mighty 
vat, into which had ascended all the divinest particles distilled from 
the cellars of the hostelrie in Eastcheap. Such at least is the idea 
which stage representations have left upon all our minds. But the 
nose now before us was a well-formed nose, would have been a 
commanding nose,—for the power of command shows itself much in 
the nasal organ,—had it not been for its colour. While we were 
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thinking of this, and doubting much as to our friend’s manuscript, 
Mr. Mackenzie interrupted us. ‘ You think Iam a drunkard,” said 
he. The man’s mother-wit had enabled him to read our inmost 
thoughts. 

As we looked up the man had risen from his chair, and was stand- 
ing over us. He loomed upon us very tall, although his legs were 
crooked, and his back bent. Those piercing eyes, and that nose 
which almost assumed an air of authority as he carried it, were a 
great way above us. There seemed to be an infinity of that old 
brown great-coat. He had divined our thoughts, and we did not 
dare to contradict him. We felt that a weak, vapid, unmanly smile 
was creeping over our fuce. We were smiling as a man smiles who 
intends to imply some contemptuous assent with the self-depre- 
ciating comment of his companion. Such a mode of expression is in 
our estimation most cowardly, and most odious. We had not 
intended it, but we knew that the smile had pervaded us. “ Of 
course you do,” said he. ‘I was a drunkard, but I am not one now. 
It doesn’t matter ;—only I wish you hadn’t sent for me. [I'll go 
away at once.” 

So saying, he was about to depart, but we stopped him. We 
assured him with much energy that we did not mean to offend him. 
He protested that there was no offence. He was too well used to 
that kind of thing to be made “ more than wretched by it.” Such 
was his heart-breaking phrase. ‘As for anger, I’ve lost all that long 
ago. Of course you take me for a drunkard, and I should still be a 
drunkard, only——”’ 

‘Only what ?” I asked. 

It don’t matter,” said he. ‘I need not trouble you with more 
than I have said already. You haven't got anything for me to do, 
I suppose?” Then I explained to him that I had something he 
might do, if I could venture to entrust him with the work. With 
some trouble I got him to sit down again, and to listen while I 
explained to him the circumstances. I had been grievously afflicted 
when he alluded to his former habit of drinking,—a former habit, as 
he himself now stated,—but I entertained no hesitation in raising 
questions as to his erudition. I felt almost assured that his answers 
would be satisfactory, and that no discomfiture would arise from 
such questioning. We were quickly able to perceive that we at any 
rate could not examine him in classical literature. As soon as we 
mentioned the name and nature of the work he went off at score, and 
satisfied us amply that he was familiar at least with the title-pages of 
editions. We began, indeed, to fear whether he might not be too 
caustic a critic on our own friend’s performance. ‘Dr. is only 
an amateur himself,” said we, deprecating in advance any such 
exercise of the red-nosed man’s too severe erudition. ‘We never 
get much beyond dilettanteism here,” said he, ‘‘ as far as Greek and 
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Latin are concerned.” What a terrible man he would have been 
could he have got upon the staff of the Saturday Review, instead 
of going to the Spotted Dog! 

We endeavoured to bring the interview to an end by telling him 
that we would consult the learned Doctor from whom the manuscript 
had emanated; and we hinted that a reference would be of course 
acceptable. His impudence,—or, perhaps we should rather call 
it his straightforward sincere audacity,—was unbounded. ‘Mr. 
Grimes of the Spotted Dog knows me better than any one else,” said 
he. We blew the breath out of our mouth with astonishment. ‘I’m 
not asking you to go to him to find out whether I know Latin and 
Greek,” said Mr. Mackenzie. ‘‘ You must find that out for yourself.” 
We assured him that we thought we had found that out. ‘But he 
can tell you that I won’t pawn your manuscript.” The man was so 
grim and brave that he almost frightened us. We hinted, however, 
that literary reference should be given. The gentlemen who paid 
him forty-five shillings a week,—the manager, in short, of the “‘ Penny 
Dreadful,” might tell us something of him. Then he wrote for us a 
name on a scrap of paper, and added to it an address in the close 
vicinity of Fleet Street, at which we remembered to have seen the 
title of a periodical which we now knew to be a ‘‘ Penny Dreadful.” 

Before he took his leave he made us a speech, again standing up 
over us, though we also were on our legs. It was that bend in 
his neck, combined with his natural height, which gave him such 
an air of superiority in conversation. He seemed to overshadow us, 
and to have his own way with us, because he was enabled to look 
down upon us. There was a footstool on our hearth-rug, and we 
remember to have attempted to stand upon that, in order that we 
might escape this supervision: but we stumbled, and had to kick it 
from us, and something was added to our sense of inferiority by this 
little failure. ‘‘I don’t expect much from this,” he said, ‘‘I never 
do expect much. And I have misfortunes independent of my 
poverty which make it impossible that I should be other than a 
miserable wretch.” 

‘Bad health ?” we asked. 

‘“‘No;—nothing absolutely personal ;—but never mind. I must 
not trouble you with more of my history. But if you can do this 
thing for me, it may be the means of redeeming me from utter degra- 
dation.”” We then assured him that we would do our best, and he 
left us with a promise that he would call again on that day weck. 

The first step which we took on his behalf was one the very idea 
of which had at first almost moved us to ridicule. We made inquiry 
respecting Mr. Julius Mackenzie, of Mr. Grimes, the landlord of the 
Spotted Dog. Though Mr. Grimes did keep the Spotted Dog, he 
might be a man of sense and, possibly, of conscience. At any rate he 
would tell us something, or confirm our doubts by refusing to tell us 
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anything. We found Mr. Grimes seated in a very neat little back 
parlour, and were peculiarly taken by the appearance of a lady in 
& little cap and black silk gown, whom we soon found to be Mrs, 
Grimes. Had we ventured to employ our intellect in personifying 
for ourselves an imaginary Mrs. Grimes as the landlady of a Spotted 
Dog public-house in Liquorpond Street, the figure we should have 
built up for ourselves would have been the very opposite of that 
which this lady presented to us. She was slim, and young, and 
pretty, and had pleasant little tricks of words, in spite of occasional 
slips in her grammar, which made us almost think that it might be 
our duty to come very often to the Spotted Dog to inquire about 
Mr. Julius Mackenzie. Mr. Grimes was a man about forty,—fully 
ten years the senior of his wife,—with a clear grey eye, and a mouth 
and chin from which we surmised that he would be competent to 
clear the Spotted Dog of unruly visitors after twelve o'clock, when- 
ever it might be his wish to do so. We soon made known our 
request. Mr. Mackenzie had come to us for literary employment. 
Could they tell us anything about Mr. Mackenzie. 

‘*He’s as clever an author, in the way of writing and that kind 
of thing, as there is in all London,” said Mrs. Grimes with energy. 
Perhaps her opinion ought not to have been taken for much, but it 
had its weight. We explained, however, that at the present moment 
we were specially anxious to know something of the gentleman's 
character and mode of life. Mr. Grimes, whose manner to us was 
quite courteous, sat silent, thinking how to answer us. His more 
impulsive and friendly wife was again ready with her assurance. 
‘‘There ain’t an honester gentleman breathing ;—and I say he isa 
gentleman, though he’s that poor he hasn’t sometimes a shirt to his 
back.” 

“*T don’t think he’s ever very well off for shirts,” said Mr. Grimes. 

‘‘T wouldn’t be slow to give him one of yours, John, only I know 
he wouldn't take it,” said Mrs. Grimes. ‘‘ Well now, look here, sir; 
—we’ve that feeling for him that our young woman there would 
draw anything for him he’d ask,—money or no money. She’d never 
venture to name money to him if he wanted a glass of anything,—hot 
or cold, beer or spirits. Isn’t that so, John?” 

‘‘She’s fool enough for anything as far as I know,” said Mr. 
Grimes. ‘ 

*‘ She ain’t no fool at all; and I’d do the same if I was there ;— 
and so ’d you, John. There is nothing Mackenzie 'd ask as he 
wouldn’t give him,” said Mrs. Grimes, pointing with her thumb over 
her shoulder to her husband, who was standing on the hearth-rug ;— 
‘that is, in the way of drawing liquor, and refreshments, and such 
like. But he never raised a glass to his lips in this house as he 
didn’t pay for, nor yet took a biscuit out of that basket. He's a 
gentleman all over, is Mackenzie.” 
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It was strong testimony; but still we had not quite got at the 
bottom of the matter. ‘‘Doesn’t he raise a great many glasses to 
his lips?” we asked. 

‘No he don’t,” said Mrs. Grimes,—*“‘ only in reason.” 

** He’s had misfortunes,” said Mr. Grimes. ‘ 

‘‘Indeed and he has,” said the lady,—‘‘ what I call the very 
troublesomest of troubles. If you was troubled like him, John. 
where'd you be?” 

‘‘T know where you'd be,”’ said John. 

‘¢ He’s got a bad wife, sir; the worst as ever was,” continued Mrs. 
Grimes. ‘Talk of drink ;—there is nothing that woman wouldn’t 
do for it. She'd pawn the very clothes off her children’s back in 
mid-winter to get it. She’d rob the food out of her husband’s mouth 
for a drop of gin. As for herself,—she ain’t no woman’s notions left 
of keeping herself any way. She’d as soon be picked out of the 
gutter as not ;—and as for words out of her mouth or clothes on her 
back, she hasn't got, sir, not an item of a female's feelings left about 
her.”’ 

Mrs. Grimes had been very eloquent, and had painted the 
*troublesomest of all troubles” with glowing words. This was 
what the wretched man had come to by marrying a woman who was 
not a lady in order that he might escape the “conventional thraldom” 
of gentility! But still the drunken wife was not all. There was the 
evidence of his own nose against himself, and the additional fact that 
he had acknowledged himself to have been formerly a drunkard. ‘I 
suppose he has drank, himself?’’ we said. 

‘¢ He has drunk, in course,” said Mrs. Grimes. 

‘“‘The world has been pretty rough with him, sir,” said Mr. 
Grimes. 

‘‘But he don’t drink now,” eontinued the lady. ‘At least if he 
do, we don’t see it. As for her, she wouldn’t show herself inside 
our door.” 

“Tt ain’t often that man and wife draws their milk from the same 
cow,” said Mr. Grimes. 

‘‘But Mackenzie is here every day of his life,” said Mrs. Grimes. 
“‘ When he’s got a sixpence to pay for it, he’ll come in here and have - 
a glass of beer and a bit of something to eat. We does make him 
a little extra welcome, and that’s the truth of it. We knows what 
he is, and we knows what he was. As for book learning, sir ;— it 
don’t matter what language it is, :t’s all as one tohim. He knows 
’em all round just as I know my catechism.” 

“‘Can’t you say fairer than that for him, Polly?” asked Mr. 
Grimes. 

‘Don’t you talk of catechisms, John; nor yet of nothing else as 
a man ought to sct his mind to;—unless it is keeping the Spotted 
Dog. But ‘as for Mackenzie ;—he knows off by heart whole books 
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full of learning. There was some furreners here as came from,—I 
don’t know where it was they came from, only it wasn’t France, nor 
yet Germany, and he talked to them just as though he hadn’t becn 
born in England at all. I don’t think there ever was such a man for 
knowing things. He'll go on with poetry out of his own head till 
you think it comes from him like web from a spider.” We could 
not help thinking of the wonderful companionship which there must 
have been in that parlour while the reduced man was spinning his 
web and Mrs. Grimes, with her needle-work lying idle in her lap, 
was sitting by, listening with rapt admiration. In passing by the 
Spotted Dog one would not imagine such a scence to have its existence 
within. But then so many things do have existence of which we 
imagine nothing! 

Mr. Grimes ended the interview. ‘The fact is, sir, if you can 
give him employment better than what he has now, you'll be helping 
a man who has seen better days, and who only wants help to sce 
"em again. He's got it all there,” and Mr. Grimes put his finger 
up to his head. 

‘* He’s got it all here too,” said Mrs. Grimes, laying her hand upon 
her heart. Hereupon we took our leave, suggesting to these excel- 
lent friends that if it should come to pass that we had further dealings 
with Mr. Mackenzie we might perhaps trouble them again. They 
assured us that we should always be welcome, and Mr. Grimes him- 
self saw us to the door, having made profuse offers of such good 
cheer as the house afiorded. We were upon the whole much taken 
with the Spotted Dog. 

From thence we went to the office of the ‘Penny Dreadful,” ‘n 
the vicinity of Fleet Street. As we walked thither we could not but 
think of Mrs. Grimes’ words. The troublesomest of troubles! We 
acknowledged to ourselves that they were true words. Can there be 
any trouble more troublesome than that of suffering from the shame 
inflicted by a degraded wife? We had just parted from Mr. Grimes, 
—not, indeed, having seen very much of him in the course of our 
interview ;—but little as we had seen, we were sure that he was 
assisted in his position by a buoyant pride in that he called himself 
the master, and owner, and husband of Mrs. Grimes. In the very 
step with which he passed in and out of his own door you could sce 
that there was nothing that’ he was ashamed of about his household. 
When abroad he could talk of his ‘‘ missus,” with a conviction that 
the picture which the word would convey to all who heard him would 
redound to his honour. -But what must have been the reflections 
of Julius Mackenzie when his mind dwelt upon his wife? We 
remembered the words of his letter. ‘I have a wife and four 
children, which burden forbids me to free mysclf from all care with 
a bare bodkin.” As we thought of them, and of the story which had 
been told to us at the Spotted Dog, they lost that tone of rhodo- 
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montade with which they had invested themselves when we first read 
them. A wife who is indifferent to being picked out of the gutter, 
and who will pawn her children’s clothes for gin, must be a trouble 
than which none can be more troublesome. 

We did not find that we ingratiated ourselves with the people at 
the office of the periodical for which Mr. Mackenzie worked ; and yet 
we endeavoured to do so, assuming in our manner and tone some- 
thing of the familiarity of a common pursuit. After much delay we 
came upon a gentleman sitting in a dark cupboard, who twisted 
round his stool to face us while he spoke to us. We believe that he 
was the editor of more than one ‘‘ Penny Dreadful,” and that, as many 
as a dozen serial novels were being issued to the world at the same 
time under his supervision. ‘ Oh!” said he, ‘so you're at that 
game, are you?” We assured him that we were at no game at all, 
but were simply influenced by a desire to assist a distressed scholar. 
‘‘That be blowed,” said our brother. ‘‘ Mackenzie’s doing as well 
here as he'll do anywhere. He’s a drunken blackguard, when all's 
said and done. So you're going to buy him up, are you? You 
won't keep him long,—and then he’ll have to starve.” We assured 
the gentleman that we had no desire to buy up Mr. Mackenzie; we 
explained our ideas as to the freedom of the literary profession, in 
accordance with which Mr. Mackenzie could not be wrong in apply- 
ing to us for work ; and we especially deprecated any severity on our 
brother's part towards the man, more especially begging that nothing 
might be decided, as we were far from thinking it certain that we 
could provide Mr. Mackenzie with any literary employment. ‘‘ That’s 
all right,” said our brother, twisting back his stool. ‘He can’t 
work for both of us ;—that’s all. He has his bread here regular, 
week after week; and I don’t suppose you'll do as much as that for 
him.” Then we went away, shaking the dust off our feet, and 
wondering much at the great development of literature which latter 
years have produccd. We had not even known of the existence of 
these papers ;—and yet there they were, going forth into the hands 
of hundreds of thousands of readers, all of whom were being, more 
or less, instructed in their modes of life and manner of thinking by 
the stories which were thus brought before them. 

But there might be truth in what our brother had said to us. 
Should Mr. Mackenzie abandon his present engagement for the sake 
of the job which we proposed to put in his hands, might he not 
thereby injure rather than improve his prospects? We were 
acquainted with only one learned doctor desirous of having his 
manuscripts codified and indexed at his own expense. As for writing 
for the periodical with which we were connected, we knew enough of 
the business to be aware that Mr. Mackenzie’s gifts of erudition 
would very probably not so much assist him in attempting such work 
as would his late training act against him. A man might be able to 
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read and even talk a dozen languages,—* just as though he hadn't 
been born in England at all,’"—and yet not write the language with 
which we dealt after the fashion which suited our readers. It might 
be that he would fly much above our heads, and do work infinitely 
too big for us. We did not regard our own heads as being very 
high. But, for such altitude as they held, a certain class of writing 
was adapted. The gentleman whom we had just left would require, no 
doubt, altogether another style. It was probable that Mr. Mackenzie 
had already fitted himself to his present audience. And, even were :: 
not so, we could not promise him forty-five shillings a week, or even 
- that thirty shillings for which he asked. There is nothing mor: 
dangerous than the attempt to befriend a man in middle life by trans- 
planting him from one soil to another. 

When Mr. Mackenzie came to us again, we endeavoured to explain 
all this to him. We had in the meantime seen our friend the Doctor, 
whose beneficence of spirit in regard to the unfortunate man of 
letters was extreme. He was charmed with our account of the man, 
and saw with his mind’s eye the work, for the performance of which 
he was pining, perfected in a manner that would be a blessing to the 
scholars of all future ages. He was at first anxious to ask Julius 
Mackenzie down to his rectory, and, even after we had explained to 
him that this would not at present be expedient, was full of a dream 
of future friendship with a man who would be able to discuss the 
digamma with him, who would have studied Greek metres, and have 
an opinion of his own as to Porson’s canon. We were in possession 
of the manuscript, and had our friend’s authority for handing it over 
to Mr. Mackenzie. 

He came to us according to appointment, and his nose seemed to 
be redder than ever. We thought that we discovered a discouraging 
flavour of ‘spirits in his breath. Mrs. Grimes had declared that he 
drank,—only in reason ; but the ideas of the wife of a publican,—even 
though that wife were Mrs. Grimes,—might be very different from 
our own as to what was reasonable in that matter. And as we 
looked at him he seemed to be more rough, more ragged, almost 
more wretched than before. It might be that, in taking his- part 
with my brother of the “‘ Penny Dreadful,” with the Doctor, and even 
with myself in thinking over his claims, I had endowed him with 
higher qualities than I had Been justified in giving to him. As I con- 
sidered him and his appearance I certainly could not assure myself 
that he looked like a man worthy to be trusted. A policeman, seeing 
him at a street corner, would have had an eye upon him in a 
moment. He rubbed himself together within his old coat, as men do 
when they come out of gin-shops. His eye was as bright as before, 
but we thought that his mouth was meaner, and his nose redder. 
We were almost disenchanted with him. We said nothing to him at 
first about the Spotted Dog, but suggested to him our fears that if he 
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undertook work at our hands he would lose the much more permanent 
employment which he got from the gentleman whom we had seen in 
the cupboard. We then explained to him that we could promise to 
him no continuation of employment. 

The violence with which he cursed the gentleman who had sat in 
the cupboard appalled us, and had, we think, some effect in bringing 
back to us that feeling of respect for him which we had almost lost. 
It may be difficult to explain why we respected him because he 
cursed and swore horribly. We do not like cursing and swearing, 
and were any of our younger contributors to indulge themselves after 
that fashion in our presence we should, at the very least,—frown upon 
them. We did not frown upon Julius Mackenzie, but stood up, 
gazing into his face above us, again feeling that the man was power- 
ful. Perhaps we respected him because he was not in the least 
afraid of us. He went on to assert that he cared not,—not a straw, 
we will say,—for the gentleman in the cupboard. He knew the 
gentleman in the cupboard very well; and the gentleman in the 
cupboard knew him. As long as he took his work to the gentleman 
in the cupboard, the gentleman in the cupboard would be only too 
happy to purchase that work at the rate of sixpence for a page of 
manuscript containing two hundred and fifty words. That was his 
rate of payment for prose fiction, and at that rate he could earn 
forty-five shillings a week. He wasn’t afraid of the gentleman in the 
cupboard. He had had some words with the gentleman in the 
cupboard before now, and they two understood each other very well. 
He hinted, moreover, that there were other gentlemen in other 
cupboards ; but with none of them could he advance beyond forty- 
five shillings a week. For this he had to sit, with his pen in his 
hand, seven hours seven days a week, and the very paper, pens, and 
ink came to fifteenpence out of the money. He had struck for 
wages once, and for a haleyon month or two had carried his point of 
sevenpence halfpenny a page ; but the gentlemen in the cupboards had 
told him that it could not be. They, too, must live. His matter 
was no doubt attractive; but any price above sixpence a page 
unfitted it for their market. All this Mr. Julius Mackenzie explained 
to us with much violence of expression. When I named Mrs. 
Grimes to him the tone of his voice was altered. ‘‘ Yes ;” said he, 
—‘‘I thought they'd say a word for me. They're the best friends 
I've got now. I don’t know that you ought quite to believe her, for I 
think she’d perhaps tell a lie to do me a service.” We assured him 
that we did believe every word Mrs. Grimes had said to us. 

After much pausing over the matter we told him that we were 
empowered to trust him with our friend’s work, and the manuscript 
was produced upon the table. If he would undertake the work and 
perform it, he should be paid £8 : 6s. : 8d. for each of the three volumes 
as they were completed. And we undertook, moreover, on our own 
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responsibility, to advance him money in small amounts through the 
hands of Mrs. Grimes, if he really settled himself to the task. At 
first he was in ecstasies, and, as we explained to him the way in 
which the index should be brought out and the codification per- 
formed, he turned over the pages rapidly, and showed us that he 
understood at any rate the nature of the work to be done. But when 
we came to details he was less happy. In what workshop was this 
new work to be performed? There was a moment in which we 
almost thought of telling him to do the work in our own room; but 
we hesitated, luckily, remembering that his continual presence with 
us for two or three months would probably destroy us altogether. 
It appeared that his present work was done sometimes at the Spotted 
Dog, and sometimes at home in his lodgings. He said not a word 
to us about his wife, but we could understand that there would be 
periods in which to work at home would be impossible to him. He 
did not pretend to deny that there might be danger on that score, nor 
did he ask permission to take the entire manuscript at once away to 
his abode. We knew that if he took part he must take the whole, as 
the work could not be done in parts. Counter references would be 
needed. ‘‘My circumstances are bad ;—very bad indeed,” he said. 
We expressed the great trouble to which we should be subjected if 
any evil should happen to the manuscript. ‘I will give it up,” he 
said, towering over us again, and shaking his head. ‘TI cannot 
expect that I should be trusted.” But we were determined that it 
should not be given up. Sooner than give the matter up we would 
make some arrangement by hiring a place in which he might work. 
Even though we were to pay ten shillings a week for a room for him 
out of the money, the bargain would be a good one for him. At last 
we determined that we would pay a second visit to the Spotted Dog, 
and consult Mrs. Grimes. We felt that we should have a pleasure in 
arranging together with Mrs. Grimes any scheme of benevolence on 
behalf of this unfortunate and remarkable man. So we told him that 
we would think over the matter, and send a letter to his address at 
the Spotted Dog, which he should receive on the following morning. 
He then gathered himself up, rubbed himself together again inside 
his coat, and took his departure. 

As soon as he was gone we sat looking at the learned Doctor's 
manuscript, and thinking of what we had done. There lay the work 
of years, by which our dear and venerable old friend expected that 
he would take rank among the great commentators of modern times. 
We, in truth, did not anticipate for him all the glory to which 
he looked forward. We feared that there might be disappointment. 
Hot discussion on verbal accuracies or on rules of metre are perhaps 
not so much in vogue now as they were a hundred years ago. There 
might be disappointment and great sorrow; but we could not with 
equanimity anticipate the prevention of this sorrow by the possible 
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loss or destruction of the manuscript which had been entrusted to us. 
The Doctor himself had seemed to anticipate no such danger. When 
we told him of Mackenzie’s learning and misfortunes, he was eager 
at once that the thing should be done, merely stipulating that he 
should have an interview with Mr. Mackenzie before he returned 
to his rectory. 

That same day we went to the Spotted Dog, and found Mrs. 
Grimes alone. Mackenzie had been there immediately after leaving 
our room, and had told her what had taken place. She was full of 
the subject and anxious to give every possible assistance. She con- 
fessed at once that the papers would not be safe in the rooms 
inhabited by, Mackenzie and his wife. ‘He pays five shillings a 
weck,” she said, ‘‘for a wretched place round in Cucumber Court. 
They are all huddled together, any way; and how he manages to do 
a thing at all there,—in the way of author-work,—is a wonder to 
everybody. Sometimes he can’t, and then he'll sit for hours together 
at the little table in our tap-room.”” We went into the tap-room and 
saw the little table. It was a wonder indecd that any one should be 
able to compose and write tales of imagination in a place so dreary, 
dark, and ill-omened. The little table was hardly more than a long 
slab or plank, perhaps eighteen inches wide. When we visited the 
place there were two brewer’s draymen seated there, and three 
drageled, wretched-looking women. The carters were eating enormous 
hunches of bread and bacon, which they cut and put into their mouths 
slowly, solemnly, and in silence. The three women were seated 
on a bench, and when I saw them had no signs of festivity before 
them. It must be presumed that they had paid for something, or they 
would hardly have been allowed to sit there. ‘It is empty now,” 
said Mrs. Grimes, taking no immediate notice of the men or of the 
women ; ‘‘ but sometimes he’ll sit writing in that corner, when there’s 
such a jabber of voices as you wouldn’t hear a cannon go off over at 

teid’s, and that thick with smoke you'd a’most cut it with a knife. 

Don’t he, Peter?’’ The man whom she addressed endeavoured to 
prepare himself for answer by swallowing at the moment three 
square inches of bread and bacon, which he had just put into his 
mouth. He made an awful effort, but failed ; and, failing, nodded his 
head three times. The “moles” had then returned within his jaws 
and was masticated with slow and satisfactory precision. ‘‘ They all 
know him here, sir ;” continued Mrs. Grimes. ‘ He'll go on writing, 
writing, writing, for hours together ; and nobody'll say nothing to 
him. Will they, Peter?” Peter, who was now half way through 
the work he had laid out for himself, muttered some inarticulate 
grunt of assent. 

We then went back to the snug little room inside the bar. It was 
quite clear to me that the man could not manipulate the Doctor's 
manuscript, of which ke would haye to spread a dozen sheets before 
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him at the same time, in the place I had just visited. Even could 
he have occupied the chamber alone, the accommodation would 
not have been sufficient for the purpose. It was equally clear that 
he could not be allowed to use Mrs. Grimes’ snuggery. ‘ How are 
we to get a place for him?” said I, appealing to the lady. ‘He 
shall have a place,” she said, ‘I'll go bail ; he shan’t lose the job for 
want of a workshop.” Then she sat down and began to think it 
over. I was just about to propose the hiring of some decent room in 
the neighbourhood, when she made a suggestion, which I acknow- 
ledge startled me. “I'll have a big table put into my own bed-room,” 
said she, ‘“‘and he shall do it there. There ain’t another hole or 
corner about the place as ’d suit; and he can lay the gentleman's 
papers all out on the bed, square and clean and orderly. Can't he 
now? And I can see after ’em, as he don’t lose ’em. Can’t I now?” 

By this time there had sprung up an intimacy between ourselves 
and Mrs. Grimes which seemed to justify an expression of the 
doubt which I then threw on the propriety of such a disarrange- 
ment of her most private domestic affairs. ‘‘ Mr. Grimes will hardly 
approve of that,’’ we said. 

“‘Oh, John won’t mind. What’ll it matter to John as long as 
Mackenzie is out in time for him to go to bed? We ain’t early 
birds, morning or night,—that’s true. In our line folks can’t be 
early. But from ten to six there's the room, and he shall have it. 
Come up and see, sir.” So we followed Mrs. Grimes up the narrow 
staircase to the marital bower. ‘It ain’t large, but there'll be room 
for the table, and for him to sit at it ;—-won’t there now?” 

It was a dark little room, with one small window looking out under 
the low roof, and facing the heavy high dead wall of the brewery 
opposite. But it was clean and sweet, and the furniture in it was all 
solid and good, old-fashioned, and made of mahogany. Two or three 
of Mrs. Grimes’ gowns were laid upon the bed, and other portions 
of her dress were hung on pegs behind the doors. The only untidy 
article in the room was a pair of “ John’s” trousers, which he had 
failed to put out of sight. She was not a whit abashed, but took them 
up and folded them and patted them, and laid them in the capacious 
wardrobe. ‘‘ We'll have all these things away,” she said, ‘and then 
he can have all his papers out upon the bed just as he pleases.” 

We own that there was something in the proposed arrangement 
which dismayed us. We also were married, and what would our 
wife have said had we proposed that a contributor,—even a contri- 
butor not red-nosed and seething with gin, —that any best dis- 
ciplined contributor should be invited to write an article within the 
precincts of our sanctum! We could not bring ourselves to believe 
that Mr. Grimes would authorise the proposition. There is some- 
thing holy about the bed-room of a married couple; and there would 
be a special desecration in the continued presence of Mr. Julius 
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Mackenzie. We thought it better that we should explain something 
of all this to her. ‘Do you know,” we said, “‘ this seems to be 
hardly prudent ?” 

‘‘ Why not prudent ?” she asked. 

‘Up in your bed-room, you know! Mr. Grimes will be sure to 
dislike it.” 

“‘ What,—John! Not he. I know what you're a-thinking of, Mr. 
—,”shesaid. ‘ But we're different in our ways than what you are. 
Things to us are only just what they are. We haven't time, nor yet 
money, nor perhaps edication, for seemings and thinkings as you 
have. If you was travelling out amongst the wild Injeans, you'd 
ask any one to eat a bit in your bed-room as soon as look at ’em, if 
you'd got a bit for em to eat. We're travelling among wild Injeans 
all our lives, and a bed-room ain’t no more to us than any other 
room. Mackenzie shall come up here, and I'll have the table fixed 
for him, just there by the window.” I hadn’t another word to say 
to her, and I could not keep myself from thinking for many an hour 
afterwards, whether it may not be a good thing for men, and for women 
also, to believe that they are always travelling among wild Indians. 

When we went down Mr. Grimes himself was in the little parlour. 
He did not seem at all surprised at seeing his wife enter the room 
from above accompanied by a stranger. She at once began her 
story, and told the arrangement which she proposed,—which she did, 
as I observed, without any actual request for his sanction. Looking 
at Mr. Grimes’ face, I thought that he did not quite like it; but he 
accepted it, almost without a word, scratching his head and raising 
his eyebrows. ‘‘ You know, John, he could no more do it at home 
than he could fly,” said Mrs. Grimes. 

‘‘ Who said he could do it at home ?” 

‘«* And he couldn’t do it in the tap-room ;—could he? If so, there 
ain't no other place, and so that’s settled.” John Grimes again 
scratched his head, and the matter was settled. Before we left the 
house Mackenzie himself came in, and was told in our presence of the 
accommodation which was to be prepared for him. ‘It’s just like 
you, Mrs. Grimes,” was all he said in the way of thanks. Then 
Mrs. Grimes made her bargain with him somewhat sternly. He should 
have the room for five hours a day,—ten till three, or twelve till five; 
but he must settle which, and then stick to his hours. ‘And I won’t 
have nothing up there in the way of drink,” said John Grimes. 

‘‘ Who's asking to have drink there?” said Mackenzie. 

‘You're not asking now, but maybe you will. I won't have it, 
that’s all.” 

‘That shall be all right, John,” said Mrs. Grimes, nodding her 
head. 

“‘ Women are that soft,—in the way of judgment,—that they'll go 
and do a’most anything, good or bad, when they’ve got their feelings 
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up.” Such was the only rebuke which in our hearing Mr. Grimes 
administered to his pretty wife. Mackenzie whispered something to — 
the publican, but Grimes only shook his head. We understood it all 
thoroughly. He did not like the scheme, but he would not contradict 
his wife in an act of real kindness. We then made an appointment 
with the scholar for meeting our friend and his future patron at our 
rooms, and took our leave of the Spotted Dog. Before we went, 
however, Mrs. Grimes insisted on producing some cherry-bounce, 
as she called it, which, after sundry refusals on our part, was brought 
in on a small round shining tray, in a little bottle covered all over 
with gold sprigs, with four tiny glasses similarly ornamented. Mrs. 
Grimes poured out the liquor, using a very sparing hand when she 
came to the glass which was intended for herself. We find it, as 
a rule, easier to talk with the Grimeses of the world than to eat with 
them or to drink with them. When the glass was handed to us we 
did not know whether or no we were expected to say something. We 
waited, however, till Mr. Grimes and Mackenzie had been provided 
with their glasses. ‘Proud to see you at the Spotted Dog, Mr. 

»’ said Grimes. ‘‘ That we are,’’ said Mrs. Grimes, smiling at 
us over her almost imperceptible drop of drink. Julius Mackenzie 
just bobbed his head, and swallowed the cordial at a gulp,—as a dog 


does a lump of meat; leaving the impression on his friends around . - 


him that he has not got from it half the enjoyment which it might 
have given him had he been a little more patient in the process. I 
could not but think that had Mackenzie allowed the cherry-bounce 
to trickle a little in his palate, as I did myself, it would have gratified 
him more than it did in being chucked down his throat with all the 
impetus which his elbow could give to the glass. ‘That's tidy 
tipple,” said Mr. Grimes, winking his eye. We acknowledged that 
it was tidy. ‘‘My mother made it, as used to keep the Pig and 
Magpie, at Colchester,” said Mrs. Grimes. In this way we learned 
a good deal of Mrs. Grimes’ history. Her very earliest years had 
been passed among wild Indians. 

Then came the interview between the Doctor and Mr. Mackenzie. 
We must confess that we greatly feared the impression which our 
younger friend might make on the elder. We had of course told the 
Doctor of the red nose, and he had accepted the information with a 
smile. But he was a man who would feel the contamination of 
contact with a drunkard, and who would shrink from an unpleasant 
association. There are vices of which we habitually take altogether 
different views in accordance with the manner in which they are 
brought under our notice. This vice of drunkenness is often a joke 
in the mouths of those to whom the thing itself is a horror. Even 
before our boys we talk of it as being rather funny, though to see 
one of them funny himself would almost break our hearts. The 
learned commentator had accepted our account of the red nose as 
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though it were simply a part of the undeserved misery of the wretched 
man; but should he find the wretched man to be actually redolent 
of gin his feelings might be changed. The Doctor was with us first, 
and the volumes of the MS. were displayed upon the table. The 
compiler of them, as he lifted here a page and there a page, handled 
them with the gentleness of a lover. They had been exquisitely 
arranged, and were very fair. The pagings, and the margins, and 
the chapterings, and all the complementary paraphernalia of authorship, 
were perfect. ‘A life-time, my friend ; just a life-time!’ the Doctor 
had said to us, speaking of his own work while we were waiting for 
the man to whose hands was to be entrusted the result of so much 
labour and scholarship. We wished at that moment that we had 
never been called on to interfere in the matter. 

Mackenzie came, and the introduction was made. The Doctor was 
a gentleman of the old school, very neat in his attire,—dressed in 
perfect black, with knee-breeches and black gaiters, with a closely 
shorn chin, and an exquisitely white cravat. Though he was in 
truth simply the rector of his parish, his parish was one which 
entitled him to call himself a dean, and he wore a clerical rosette on 
his hat. He was a well-made, tall, portly gentleman, with whom 
to take the slightest liberty would have been impossible. His well- 
formed full face was singularly expressive of benevolence, but there 
was in it too an air of command which created an involuntary respect. 
He was a man whose means were ample, and who could afford to 
keep two curates, so that the appanages of a Church dignitary did 
in some sort belong to him. We doubt whether he really understood 
what work meant,—even when he spoke with so much pathos of the 
labour of his life: but he was a man not at all exacting in regard to 
the work of others, and who was anxious to make the world as 
smooth and rosy to those around him as it had been to himself. He 
came forward, paused a moment, and then shook hands with 
Mackenzie. Our work had been done, and we remained in the back- 
ground during the interview. It was now for the Doctor to satisfy 
himself with the scholarship,—and, if he chose to take cognizance 
of the matter, with the morals of his proposed assistant. 

Mackenzie himself was more subdued in his manner than he had 
been when talking with ourselves. The Doctor made a little speech, 
standing at the table with one hand on one volume and the other on 
another. He told of all his work, with a mixture of modesty as to 
the thing done, and self-assertion as to his interest in doing it, which 
was charming. He acknowledged that the sum proposed for the 
aid which he required was inconsiderable ;—but it had been fixed 
by the proposed publisher. Should Mr. Mackenzie find that the 
labour was long he would willingly increase it. Then he commenced 
a conversation respecting the Greek dramatists, which had none of 
the air or tone of an examination, but which still served the purpose 
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of enabling Mackenzie to show his scholarship. In that respect there 
was no doubt that the ragged, red-nosed, disreputable man, who 
stood there longing for his job, was the greater proficient of the two. . 
We never discovered that he had had access to books in later years; 
but his memory of the old things seemed to be perfect. When it was 
suggested that references would be required, it seemed that he did 
know his way into the library of the British Museum. ‘ When I 
wasn’t quite so shabby,” he said boldly, ‘‘I used to be there.” The 
Doctor instantly produced a ten-pound note, and insisted that it should 
be taken in advance. Mackenzie hesitated, and we suggested that it 
Was premature ; but the Doctor was firm. ‘If an old scholar mayn't 
assist one younger than himself,” he said, ‘I don’t know when one 
man may aid another. And this is noalms. It is simply a pledge 
for work to be done.” Mackenzie took the money, muttering some- 
thing of an assurance that as far as his ability went, the work should 
be done well. ‘It should certainly,” he said, ‘‘ be done diligently.” 

When money had passed, of course the thing was settled; but in 
truth the bank-note had been given, not from judgment in settling 
the matter, but from the generous impulse of the moment. There 
was, however, no receding. The Doctor expressed by no hint a 
doubt as to the safety of his manuscript. He was by far too fine 
a gentleman to give the man whom he employed pain in that diree- 
tion. If there were risk, he would now run the risk. And so the 
thing was settled. 

We did not, however, give the manuscript on that occasion into 
Mackenzie’s hands, but took it down afterwards, locked in an old 
despatch-box of our own, to the Spotted Dog, and left the box with 
the key of it in the hands of Mrs. Grimes. Again we went up into 
that lady’s bed-room, and saw that the big table had been placed by 
the window for Mackenzie’s accommodation. It so nearly filled the 
room, that, as we observed, John Grimes could not get round at all 
to his side of the bed. It was arranged that Mackenzie was to begin 
on the morrow. 











































“UNTIL THE DAY BREAK.” 


I. 


Wu it pain me then for ever, 
Will it leave me happy never, 

This weary, weary gnawing of the old dull pain ? 
Will the sweet yet bitter yearning, 
That at my heart is burning, 

Throb on and on for ever, and for ever be in vain ? 


If. 


O weary, weary longing ! 
O sad, sweet memories thronging 
From the sunset-lighted woodlands of the dear and holy Past ! 
O hope and faith undying ! 
Shall I never cease from sighing ? 
Must my lot among the shadows for evermore be cast ? 


III. 


Shall I never see the glory, 
That the Christ-knight of old story, 
Sir Galahad, my hero, saw folded round his sleep ? 
The full completed beauty, 
With which God gilds dull duty, 
Tor hearts, that burn towards heaven from the everlasting deep, 





IVe 


From the conflict ceasing never, 
From the toil increasing ever, 
; From the hard and bitter battle with the cold and callous world? 
Will the sky grow never clearer ? 
Will the hills draw never nearer, 
Where the golden city glitters, in its rainbow mists impearled ? 
VOL. ¥. ZZ 
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¥.: 


Ah me! that golden city ! 
Can God then have no pity ? 
I have sought it with such yearning for so many bitter years ! 
And yet the hills’ blue glimmer, 
And the portals’ golden shimmer 
Fade ever with the evening,’and the distance never nears! 


VI. 


O weary, weary living ! 
O foemen unforgiving ! 
O enemies that meet me on the earth and i in the air! 
O flesh, that clogs my yearning! 
O weakness aye ‘returning ! 
Will ye never cease to trouble? Will ye never, never spare ? 


vil. 


Will my soul grow never purer ? 
- Will my hope be never surer ? 
Will the mist-wreaths and the cliff-gates from my path be never rolled ? 
Shall I never, never win it, 
That last ecstatic minute, 
When the journey’s guerdon waits me behind the hills of gold ? 


Vill. 


Alas! the clouds grow darker 
And the hills loom ever starker, 
Across the leaden mist-screen of the heavens dull and grey! 
Thou must learn to bear thy burden, 
Thou must wait to win thy guerdon, 
Until the daybreak cometh and the shadows flee away! 
J.P. 


END OF VOL. V. 
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